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LITERATURE. 


NORWEGIAN TRAVEL. 

Through Norway with Ladies. By W. Mat- 
tieu Williams, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. (London: 
Stanford, 1877.) 

Scenes of Travel in Norway. By J. C. Phy- 
thian. (London: Cassell, Petter & Gal- 
pin, 1877.) 

A Summer Holiday in Scandinavia. By E. 
Lister Linden Arnold. (London: Samp- 
son Low & Co., 1877.) 


Through Norway with Ladies is an account of 
a tour undertaken last season by the aathor 
of Through Norway with a Knapsack, in com- 
pany with six young ladies, along the coast 
of Norway by steamer, and through a con- 
siderable portion of the interior by carriole. 
The party seem to have thoroughly enjoyed 
their trip, and to have met with no disagree- 
able adventures or accidents. As their way 
lay along a well-beaten track which has been 
so often described, Mr. Williams has not 
given too minute an account of the journey, 
but confines himself chiefly to details of the 
accommodation at different stations, with 
the menus and wine-lists at the hotels and on 
board the coasting steamers, and descrip- 
tions of the most prominent scenery. The 
main part of the book is taken up with set- 
ting forth the author’s ideas and opinions on 
almost every conceivable subject, from the 
merits and flavour of different sorts of guano 
to the settlement of the most difficult political 
problems of the day, which are enunciated 
with a naiveté and confidence that are very 
amusing. His remarks, however, on the 
different theories of the glacial period, which 
are of some length, displaying an intimate 
knowledge of his subject, are very clearly 
put, and form some interesting reading. It 
is a pity he has not shown equal discretion 
in uttering his views on other matters. 
Having fallen in with some young German 
commercial travellers who were able to 
play some airs on the piano, and who 
were otherwise agreeable companions, he 
takes the opportunity to make an attack 
on the system of education adopted by 
the English universities, with which he 
evidently is not so well acquainted as with 
geology. He has, however, had the good 
taste to abstain from the too common 
fault of writers of books of travel of drawing 
invidious comparisons between their own 
countrymen and foreigners, to the disad- 
vantage of the former. Because a man has 
some silly peculiarity of manner which, after 
all, does no harm to anybody, it is scarcely 
fair to set him down as an irretrievably bad 
lot. Anyone who travels much abroad 





meets with quite as much courtesy and at- 

tention from the English as from the people 

of any other nation, which seems to have 

been the experience of Mr. Williams and his 
arty. 

Mr. Williams’s caution against the use of 
the word “strax”’ (quick, or make haste) 
is useful, as the Norwegians are very 
leisurely people, and any attempt to hurry 
them only puts them out, and makes 
matters worse. The author fills up several 
pages with Bishop Pontoppidan’s account 
of the Kraken and his own theory of the 
sea-serpent, which he accounts for by the 
peculiar appearance of low rocks out at 
sea during certain rarefied conditions of 
the atmosphere in the summer time. At 
Vadso, on the Varanger Fiord, he found 
a long-shore whale-fishery, which is pur- 
sued by a couple of small steamers armed 
with harpoon guns, which seek their quarry 
in the neighbouring seas, and, when se- 
cured, tow the carcass to the shore for the 
purpose of cutting-up. This method of 
capturing whales is convenient and econo- 
mical, but soon destroys or drives away the 
fish, however abundant they may be, as they 
are extremely timid and suspicious. Mr. 
Williams gives a description of the horrid 
condition of the place from the putrefying 
remains of the whales and the stench thence 
arising. 

The portion of their tour by carriole 
occupied about four weeks, and was accom- 
plished without a mishap of any kind, or even 
serious inconvenience. Mr. Williams, how- 
ever, recommends that for comfort a party 
should be limited to three or four, as sleep- 
ing accommodation and relays of horses can 
then be more easily obtained than for a 
greater number; he also suggests a sys- 
tem of “ride and tie’’ as being the best 
of all methods of travelling in Norway and 
seeing the country. His description of the 
Romsdal will commend that place to anyone 
wanting a permanent resting-place; the Aak 
Hotel at the lower entrance of the valley is 
as comfortable a place as anyone can stop at, 
and there is fair fishing, and some reindeer- 
shooting in the neighbourhood, while the 
scenery all up the valley to Dombaas is very 
fine, and for an artist desirous of studying 
water-effect the river and cliffs present every 
variety of cascade, torrent, and waterfall. 
It is by far the most picturesque valley in 
this part of Norway, and is of easy access 
from Bergen or Trondjhem by steamer to 
Viblungneset. The cost of travelling in 
Norway has somewhat increased of late years, 
but, by means of an Appendix at the end of 
the book which contains some very useful 
information in a condensed form, a fair 
estimate can be made of the total expense 
of a tour in Norway. Mr. Williams’ work is 
not only interesting and amusing but is full 
of valuable hints to intending tourists. 

The second book on our list is a pleasantly- 
written description of a short tour through 
the South of Norway, which included visits 
to the celebrated falls of the Ruikan and 
Voring, and the Hardanger and Sogne 
fiords. 

Mr. Arnold’s Summer Holiday in Scandi- 
navia commences with an account of the dis- 
comforts of the voyage from Hull to Chris- 
tiansand, and a narrative of the loss of an 





iron-laden steamship, in the North Sea, bound 
for the Baltic, during one of the winter gales. 
It is wonderful that these disasters are not 
more frequent, considering the character of 
the cargo carried and the build of the vessels 
employed. The copper ore which is occa- 
sionally brought from Stavanger must have 
a most deteriorating effect on the hull of the 
vessel in which it is carried, besides com- 
pletely destroying its buoyancy so that in 
heavy weather every sea would make a 
clean sweep over her; add to this the en- 
cumbered state of the decks, crowded with 
casks and Norwegian horses, and it is not 
difficult to imagine the discomfort and 
danger which arise in a gale of wind of 
however short duration. I believe, how- 
ever, that there has not been any instance 
of Messrs. Wilson having lost a passenger- 
vessel during the season. 

On the arrival of the steamer at Chris- 
tiania, the author and his party, consisting 
of a lady and three gentlemen, proceeded 
by the short railway to Lake Miosen, up 
which they had a most enjoyable voyage in 
a small steamer to Giovik, and thence drove 
in carrioles for the rest of their journey by 
Nystuen, over the Fille Fjeld, as far as the 
not very lively town of Lierdal Soren at the 
head of the Sogne Fiord, where, one of their 
party being unfortunately taken ill, they 
were obliged to return by the Southern 
route to Christiania. The accommodation 
along this route seems to be rather rough, 
but the scenery, though not on the same 
grand scale as that on the West coast, is 
very beautiful, on account of the combination 
of rock, woods, and water. 

As the partyintended to combine sport with 
travel,they were provided with usual necessary 
paraphernalia, but found little except ducks 
to exercise their skill upon, and, being with- 
out dogs to retrieve, were not particularly 
successful with them. Game is by no means 
plentiful in Norway along the main roads, 
though there is not a station at which you 
are not informed that there is abundant 
sport of all sorts about a day’s journey off ; 
and very likely in many cases this is true ; 
but in order to make anything like a bag it 
is necessary to go with the sole intention 
of shooting, which should be followed up 
systematically with guides and good dogs, 
which latter must be brought from England. 
A good deal of course depends on the locality 
chosen as the field of operations, as it is quite 
possible to goout provided with dogs, keepers, 
&c.,as a well-known sportsman dida few years 
ago, and by the end of a week’s hard work 
not to get half-a-dozen shots. As the game 
during the summer goes to the most in- 
accessible and out-of-the-way places its pur- 
suit is naturally attended with a good deal 
of real “roughing it.” Guns, and more es- 
pecially rifles, are only incumbrances to the 
ordinary tourist, and are very liable to injury 
from the rough travelling. Care should be 
taken in the packing of filled cartridges, as 
if they are at all loose the jolting m going 
down the steep hills will soon reduce them 
to a jumbled mass of powder, shot, and 
broken cases. A person may travel for a 
hundred miles along the grand routes which 
run through the wildest and most likely- 
looking places abounding in food, such as in 
England or Scotland would contain plenty of 
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birds, without seeing a trace of any living 
thing except hoodie crows and magpies. These 
latter swarm in the neighbourhood of the 
stations, as the inhabitants have an objection 
to destroying them, and may partly account 
for the scarcity of other birds. Nearly every 
salmon-river in Norway as far as the North 
Cape which is worth fishing is rented at a 
high rate, so that the casual visitor has but 
little chance of this sport, and, even if they 
were open, the water is so fine and clear that 
the state of the weather has to be much con- 
sidered, which would entail a lengthened 
stayin one place. Trout-fishing is abundant 
and good in most places, and as a trout-rod 
takes little trouble to carry it will be found 
a pleasant and useful companion to any lover 
of the gentle art. 

The author has added a chapter briefly 
describing the homeward journey through 
Sweden, Denmark, and Jutland, with notes 
upon places of special interest, while an 
Appendix is given containing some hints 
which will be found useful on tishing, shoot- 
ing, and carriole driving. Mr. Arnold has 
in this work contributed a very pleasant 
addition to popular literature on the subject 
of Norwegian travel. A. J. Crospy. 


THE CISTERCIAN ORDER. 


Originum Cisterciensium Tomus I. In quo 
. veterum abbatiarum . . fundationes . . 
descripsit P. Leopoldus Janauschek . . 
(Vindobonae, 1877.) 

Tuis is the first volume of an Introduction 
to what is designed to be a complete ‘ Mo- 
nasticon ’’ of the Cistercian Order. In 1859 
Father Janauschek, himself a Cistercian of 
Zwettl (between Linz and Budweis), and 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Canon Law in the College attached to the 
Cistercian House of Heiligenkreutz, close to 
Vienna, set forth proposals for an “ Ephe- 
meris of Monastic History,” which should 
embrace all the Orders. This vast under- 
taking hung fire for a time, though there is 
a possibility that it may yet be renewed. 
Meanwhile, Prof. Janauschek determined 
that his own Order, at any rate, should be 
thorougkly described. But, before coming 
to the ‘‘ Monasticon”’ proper, in which all 
charters and documents relating to the 
several Cistercian abbeys shall be duly 
arranged, he has found it desirable to print 
two velumes of Origines, in order to clear 
the way for the gigantic work which, with 
all the help to be obtained from a staff of 
co-operators, will surely be the labour of a 
lifetime. The mere gathering together of 
all documents relating to 742 monastic 
houses — themselves scattered throughout 
Kurope, while their chartularies have been 
dispersed in every direction— would present 
an alarming prospect to a less devoted 
student. But, although the Cistercian 


‘Order in its earlier days rather discouraged 


learning than otherwise, it now appears, at 
least in Austria, to be desirous of sharing 
something of the great literary reputation 
which attached to the Benedictines of the 
last two centuries. The child is emulating 
the parent; and Father Janauschek is in 
every way a worthy successor of the 
D’Acherys and Mabillons whose precious 





folios speak to us so strongly of the quiet 
and learned leisure of the cloister. 

The first volume of these Cistercian Ovi- 
gines is perfect in itself; and, if “envious 
time ”’ should prevent the completion of the 
original design, we have here, nevertheless, a 
work which is absolutely indispensable for all 
students of Monastic history—for all, that 
is, who desire to extend their knowledge 
beyond the limits of their own country; 
and, therefore, to obtain any real acquaint- 
ance with their subject. A long list is 
supplied of all works, printed or manu- 
script, relating to the Cistercian Order; 
but no former compilers, not even Henri- 
quez or Gaspar Jongelin, afford anything 
like the amount of general information con- 
tained in this closely-printed quarto of 
nearly 400 pages. After some brief general 
notes about the Order, the list just men- 
tioned, some criticism of earlier writers, 
and a description of the plan which the 
author proposes to follow throughout his 
work, we have (1) a Catalogue (and a 
sufficiently long one) of monasteries which 
are constantly described as Cistercian, but 
which do not really belong to the Order; 
and (2) a complete Catalogue of all houses 
of Cistercian monks which exist, or at 
any time have existed. The Catalogue 
under the first head is divided into several 
branches: monasteries which never were 
Cistercian at all; houses of women con- 
fused with houses of men; Abbeys begun 
but never finished, and others, of different 
Orders, given over to the Cistercians to 
be ‘‘reformed,”’ but in which the reform 
was in fact either never undertaken or 
never completed ; and, lastly, certain other 
foundations, which are truly Cistercian, 
but are not to be called “ Abbatiae”’ in 
the ancient sense. Of these the most 
noticeable and by far the most famous is 
the house of La 'l'rappe—‘‘ Notre Dame de 
la Trappe ’’—founded about 1122, in a nar- 
row valley at Soligny, by a Count of 
Perche, and brought to the “stricter ob- 
servance’”’ by its Abbot Armand le Bou- 
thillier de Rancé, in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. The primitive Cister- 
cian rule is severe enough. De Rancé 
added austerities which were almost unheard 
of; and the “reformed congregations of La 
Trappe” represent no doubt the extreme of 
monastic discipline. The world, whether 
for good or for evil, has never seen con- 
ventual severity (the individual self-tor- 
tures of fanatics like St. Simeon Stylites 
are of another order) carried to so great an 
extent. Trappists have spread themselves 
everywhere ; but although the Order is of 
Cistercian origin, and its rule was a develop- 
ment from that of St. Bernard rather than 
an alteration of it, there is an infinite differ- 
ence between the silent, penitential brother- 
hoods and the white-cowled, and far more 
attractive, Cistercians. 

The (2) Catalogue of Cistercian monas- 
teries proper is arranged by Prof. Janaus- 
chek in chronological order, beginning, of 
course, with Citeaux (Cistercium), the 
mother and “ archicoenobium ” of the Order. 
The various names—or rather the “ various 
readings” of the one name—of each monas- 
tery are first given, and are sometimes very 
far astray. “ Buckfasta,” Buckfast, becomes 











“ Burcestria,” ‘‘ Bonofrasta,” and “Boe. 
phasta;” ‘ Kirkstall’? passes into “ Kier. 
kescauld’”’ and “ Kiriestall;”’ and ‘“ Ford” 
appears as “Froda” and “ Furda.”’ Such 
misapprehensions are easy enough with 
foreign writers ; but the collecting and col. 
lating them, and the assigning of each to its 
proper source (as is here done), may clear 
many a difficulty. After the name we get 
a brief account of the foundation of the 
Abbey, chiefly with reference to the exact 
date, which is often obscure. The various 
authorities for this are carefully sifted, 
Then follows a list of the ‘“‘ daughters” of 
the house ; and each notice concludes with 
a sort of bibliography, in which references 
are given to all previous writers who have 
described, or in any way treated of, the 
Abbey under consideration. To have done 
this, and to have done it as only a thorough 
scholar conld do it, is much, and the exa- 
mination of foundation dates alone gives an 
especial value to the present volume. A 
chronology of all the Cistercian houses is 
added, and at the end of the book is a 
folded genealogical table, the only objection 
to which is the utter impossibility of open- 
ing the whole of it at once. What we 
should like to see besides all this is a map of 
Europe on which the places of Cistercian 
foundations should be marked by spots of 
distinct colour. The sites of the houses of 
other Orders might, of course, be added; 
and a great deal of very important informa- 
tion as to the numbers, distribution, and 
relative proportions of the various Orders 
would thus be made easily accessible. 

Prof. Janauschek claims for the Cister- 
cians that they assisted the causes of religion 
and civilisation at least as effectually as the 
elder Order from which they sprang—that of 
St. Benedict. It is impossible to say how 
much the agriculture and the general “res 
rustica’ of mediaeval Europe owe to them. 
Their rules obliged them to a certain 
amount of field-work; and wherever they 
settled—‘“‘in desertis,’ “in eremis’’—in 
the lonely moorland valley, or in the 
heart of uncleared forest—always, if possible, 
far removed from the “busy haunts of 
men”’—they went on year after year re- 
claiming the wilderness, until the grey walls 
of their monasteries became enringed by 
bright meadows and cornland, and by 
flourishing orchards. Everywhere they were 
great sheepmasters; and the cloth trade of 
Europe owed not a little to the Cistercians. 
Their granges were schools of agriculture 
for all the country about them. Their 
vineyards were as famons and as remarkable 
for the skill with which they were cared for 
as their apple and pear orchards in the more 
northern countries. Marshy regions were 
drained by them; dry lands were carefully 
irrigated. In England, in Germany, and in 
Sweden, the Cistercians were great metal- 
largists ; and it has been discovered of late 
years that they knew of, and smelted, the 
iron-stone of the Cleveland district, which 
was thought to have been first turned to 
account in our own day. It is this amount 
of out-of-door healthy existence and labour 
which gives so peculiar an interest to the 
Order. The sites of their houses, often still 


remote and solitary, have an attraction 
which is to a great extent independent of 
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picturesque ruins, or of wild and romantic 
country. They loved the neighbourhood of 
rushing streams and of rivers, and their 
monasteries are constantly found following 
the course of a great river-valley, generally 
laced, as Father Janauschek pvuints out, on 
the left bank of the stream—for what reason 
js not evident. From Citeaux, founded in 
1098, they spread rapidly throughout 
Europe, the golden age of the Order ranging 
from about 1134 to 1345. But nearly all 
their more important houses were founded 
in the twelfth century ; and it was through- 
out that great but troubled period that their 
devotion was most real, and their services 
to the world most undoubted. A few 
houses were founded after 1400; but they 
are of little account. The total number of 
Cistercian convents for men was 742. 
Father Janauschek boasts of six Cistercian 
popes, 425 cardinals, fourteen patriarchs, 
800 archbishops, and 1,400 bishops ; but it 
was really in the quiet monks who followed 
their own rules at home that the strength of 
the Order lay. Of knightly Orders, closely 
attached to, or under the rule of, the 
Cistercians, there were, besides the Templars 
and Teutonic knights—who obeyed a half- 
Cistercian rule, but were in subjection to no 
Cistercian Abbot—the Knights of Calatrava 
and Alcantara, and many other military 
Orders in Spain and Portugal. The influence 
of the Order, when in its most flourishing 
condition, must have been enormous, and the 
general chapter, held annually at Citeaux, 
must have presented a wonderful monastic 
spectacle, in spite of dispensations which 
allowed the Abbots of remoter countries to 
absent themselves except at intervals of from 
two to seven years. St. Bernard, the 
“Doctor Mellifluus,’” to whose memory 
Father Janauschek appropriately dedicates 
his book, although he lived to see the 
daughters of Citeaux and of Clairvaux spread 
into far countries, could hardly have antici- 
pated for the Order he so dearly loved the 
importance which it afterwards attained. 

It should not be forgotten that Citeanx 


‘was, if not founded, yet certainly greatly 


aided in its rising condition, by an English- 
man, probably from the diocese of Exeter— 
“ Stephanns, qui et Hardingus ”—the latter 
no doubt his English name, the former that 
which he took at his profession. But Citeaux 
was not the immediate mother of the first 
English Cistercian house. It was from 
Eleemosyna or L’Aumosne, sometimes called 
“Little Citeaux,’” in the diocese of Chartres, 
that Waverley in Surrey, founded in October, 
1129, received her monastic colony. Rievaulx 
and Fountains were colonised from Clairvaux, 
and in St. Bernard’s lifetime. Many other 
English Abbeys were daughters of Savigny, 
in the diocese of Avranches, a house which 
had been founded in 1105, independently of 
Citeaux, but under a somewhat similar rule, 
a severer Benedictine. Savigny with all her 
daughters—among whom were Furness, 
Quarr, Basingwerk, Cumbermere, Strate- 
ford, Buildwas, Buckfast, and Byland—be- 
came directly Cistercian in 1147. 

Whatever comparisons may be made 
between the Cistercians and other Orders— 
and they provoked their full share of jealousy 
—there can be no doubt that they were too 
powerful a body to be soon forgotten, and 





that they fully merit all the labour and the 
learning brought to their history by the 
Professor of the Heiligenkreutz :— 

“ Jacet ingens littore truncus, 
Abvolsumque caput, tamen haud sine nomine corpus.” 


Ricuarp Joun Kina. 








Chrysomela. A Selection from the Lyrical 
Poems of Robert Herrick. Arranged 
with Notes by Francis Turner Palgrave. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1877.) 


Tr is ever a vexed question whether or not 
the true lover of verse should look with 
favour on any edition or collection of a 
great poet’s writings that is not exhaustive 
and complete. Facsimile issues, in which 
every line, however trivial, however un- 
seemly, is preserved exactly as its author is 
supposed to have left it, these are in favour 
with an age in which the spirit of science 
has penetrated even into pure literature. 
The scholar has much to say in favour of 
these esoteric publications ; it is plain that 
the uncultured reader or learner in the out- 
lying provinces of letters has but little 
pleasure in them. A complete edition of 
such bulky authors as Drayton and Cham- 
berlayne seems hopelessly barren to a reader 
bent on the mere luxury of literature. 
Hence there arises a double demand, to 
which a double supply responds ; and asingle 
year sees the publication of Mr. Grosart’s 
excellent scholar’s edition in three volumes, 
in exact facsimile of text and manuscript, 
and Mr. F. T. Palgrave’s equally excellent 
selection, in a single volume of the ‘* Golden 
Treasury Series,” and in the comfortable 
modern orthography. No poet requires se- 
lection for popular use more urgently than 
Herrick ; to put his complete works in the 
hands of miscellaneous readers would be to 
do himself a grave injustice. As a writer of 
none but small pieces, and of a great multi- 
tude of these, the task is not so hopeless as, 
for instance, to give a just idea of a 
dramatist like Fletcher. Nevertheless it is 
a delicate task, demanding taste, patience, 
and a nice tact not to be met with every- 
where—not, indeed, it may be safely said, to 
be found anywhere combined in a single 
maker of anthologies so eminently as in the 
man who has presented the English nation 
with the first truly satisfactory and uni- 
versal treasury of lyrical poems. It is 
praise enough to say that Mr. Palgrave has 
shown in the present selection the same 
qualities which adorned that other most 
exquisite volume. 

It would be strange to consider the wide 
influence of Herrick upon living literature, 
and to contrast the almost universal ad- 
miration that his poems now excite with 
the indifference of his contemporaries, if we 
did not remember, with Sir Thomas Browne, 
that ‘‘ the iniquity of oblivion blindly 
scattereth her poppy,” and that to be 
praised at Courts like Waller and to have 
caught the trick of a fashionable philosophy 
like Cowley, are not enough to secure the 
ear of posterity. Into the question of the 
vital property that preserves the bulk of 
the verse of Herrick, when most of his ad- 
mired coevals survive only in a lyric or 
two, Mr. Palgrave has gone minutely in a 
prefatory essay, which, without suggesting 





any very novel reflections, summarises in a 
graceful fashion what has been best said 
about the poet by his many commentators. 
In the mere matter of artistic growth, it 
might be questioned whether it was not 
more the Masques and dramatic pastorals of 
Ben Jonson than his Underwoods which 
stirred the youthful fancy of Herrick, and 
whether, throughout his career, the trans- 
fusion of the spirit of the pastoral passages 
in the dramatists into a lyrical form was 
not one great element of his peculiar and 
lasting charm. But these are niceties of 
criticism with which such a volume as this, 
has, in its essential character, but little to 
do; and Mr. Palgrave’s trained ear detects, 
what, indeed, cannot be overlooked, more 
than one echo from the Faithful Shepherdess 
in the Hesperides. 

The selection commences with a section 
of “ prefatory”’ pieces, mainly autobiogra- 
phical, and in the author’s pretty, garrulous 
vein. To these follow “ Idyllicae,”’ poems on 
the country life, including the fairy lyrics 
and the epistles, with their delicate Epicu- 
reanism. To this great division follows 
“Amores,” ‘his girls,’ the galaxy of loves 
in which Julia shines as Queen Venus, and 
Perenna, Anthea, and Electra as minor 
deities. This section closes sweetly with 
“Gather ye rose-buds,” and we pass on to 
a slender handful of “ Epigrams,”’ the best 
of Herrick’s worst work. “ Nature and 
Life” and ‘ Graviores ” tell their own con- 
tents, and so the volume closes, containing 
261 such charming and innocent lyrics as 
no English poet of any age can supply in so 
great a number. In the presence of such a 
garland it seems little to say that Herrick is 
far the greatest of the Royalist lyrists. 

Of course each lover of the art will find 
some things omitted which he would wish to 
preserve. This is incident to the very nature 
of the undertaking, and to catalogue what I 
or what another might desire to see added 
to the 261 within the pale would be an idle 
kind of criticism. The difficulty of such selec- 
tion is immense, and the result in this case 
singularly happy. For the first time the 
sweetest of English pastoral poets is placed 
within the range of the great world of 
readers. Epmunp W. Gosse. 








The Sea of Mountains. An Account of Lord 
Dufferin’s Tour through British Columbia, 
in 1876. By Molyneux St. John. Two 
Volumes. (London: Hurst & Blackett, 
1877.) , 


Ont of the most magnificent scenes in the 
world is the bird’s-eye view from a lofty 
eminence of the Rocky Mountains, near the 
sources of the Fraser River, over the vast 
expanse of forest, and rock, and canyon, of 
rugged thickly-clustering peaks and snow- 
clad summits, which stretches away to the 
westward for four hundred miles to the 
shores of tie Pacific. This is the “Sea of 
Mountains,” the Switzerland of British North 
America, the Colony of British Columbia. 
The natural attractions of this Pacific 
province are manifold. Its virgin peaks and 
glaciers, as yet untrodden by the moun- 
taineer; deep fiords, which cleave the mighty 
mountain ranges of the iron-bound coast, 
and straits and sounds studded with an 
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archipelago of lovely islands, forming the 
most delightful of cruising grounds—in a 
word, grandeur and beauty, and variety of 
landscape to be enjoyed, with all the charm 
of sunny skies and bright invigorating 
healthful climate. These alone will infal- 


‘libly render British Columbia a favourite 


resort of the North American people at 
some future day. This Highland country is, 
moreover, as rich in material resources as 
in natural beauty. It is not an agricultural 
country, truly, for it is too rugged and 
mountainous, but every little valley and 
hollow is filled with rich mould of great 
fertility; the lower hills and uplands are 
clothed with bunch grass, the most nutri- 
tious as well as the most delicate of all 
pasturage ; while its many waters, rivers and 
lakes and straits alike, teem with fish. 
Beneath the rough surface of the soil lie 
great beds of coal, with abundance of iron 
in close proximity. The gold and silver 
which first made the country famous, and 
gave it its early prosperity, are still unex- 
hausted. LKndless forests of the Douglas 
pine and other conifers are ready to yield an 
almost unlimited supply of timber, which is, 
of its kind, the finest in the world. 

But this desirable land, thus endowed 
with charms of scene and climate, and with 
solid sources of wealth to back them, is of 
small use to the world at present, for it lies 
isolated and out of reach in a distant corner 
of the northern continent. Nominally a 
part of Canada, British Columbia is cut off 
from the other provinces of the Dominion 
by some 2,000 miles of prairie and forest, 
and above all by the great barrier of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Fully conscious of the supreme disadvan- 
tage of such separation and the paramount 
importance of securing direct communica- 
tion with the eastern provinces, the British 
Columbians, when invited to enter the Cana- 
dian Confederation in 1871, made it a special 
condition of the agreement by which they 
consented to the union, that a railway from 
Canada to the Pacific should be commenced 
within two years at each end of the line, and 
completed in ten. Little has been done, 
however, towards the fulfilment of this 
compact. Six years have elapsed and the 
railway is hardly commenced; that it 
should be completed in four more is an 
absolute impossibility. The truth is that 
the Canadians discovered before very long 
that they had promised more than they 
could perform. They had undertaken a 
task both physically and financially too 
heavy for their powers. About this time, 
also, the Government of Sir John MacDonald, 
by whom the treaty was made, went out of 
office, and his successor, Mr. Mackenzie, took 
no immediate steps to carry out the terms 
of union. The delay naturally provoked 
much discontent in British Columbia, for 
the question was a vital one for the future of 
the colony, and an angry controversy arose 
with the Dominion Government. Eventually 
the dispute, which had become more and 
more embittered, was referred to Lord Car- 
narvon, and under his auspices a com- 
promise was agreed to. By this, among 
other provisions, the portion of the railway 
in Vancouver Island was to be constructed 
forthwith, and the whole to be completed in 





sixteen years from 1874. The quarrel 
appeared to be thus happily settled, when 
unfortunately the Bill necessary to enable 
the Government to carry out the terms 
agreed on was rejected by the Canadian 
Senate by a majority of two. This fresh 
check to the progress of the work on which 
the people of the Pacific colony had so pas- 
sionately set their hearts roused afresh, with 
increased fierceness, all the old clamour and 
discontent. Threats of secession were freely 
used by the British Columbians, and the 
political atmosphere became seriously dis- 
turbed. At this crisis the Governor-General, 
Lord Dufferin, decided to visit the aggrieved 
province, with the view of ascertaining the 
state of public feeling there, and if possible 
to pour oil upon the troubled waters. Mr. 
St. John accompanied Lord Dufferin as 
special correspondent for the Toronto Globe, 
and his book is a record of the journey 
compiled from letters written to that 
journal at the time. The information 
which it conveys on many points is 
necessarily desultory and cursory. The 
author is chiefly concerned with the inci- 
dents of the tour, and the aspect of the 
all-absorbing question of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. He is able to devote 
small space to description of the physical 
features and material resources of the colony, 
but he gives a pleasant narrative of the 
journey, and his account of the state of 
feeling in Vancouver Island and the main- 
land is especially valuable as the impartial 
summary of a careful and unbiassed observer. 
Lord Dufferin’s parting speech to the British 
Columbians well deserves the full report 
which is given to it. It discusses the whole 
question with great candour and complete- 
ness, and with a manly spirit and love of 
fair-play which must have had a weighty 
influence in moderating the rancour of the 
controversy. In conclusion it is satisfactory 
to be able to state that, although there have 
been great delays, the preparations for the 
construction of the railway are now being 
actively pushed forward. The distinguished 
engineer-in-chief, Mr. Sandford Fleming, has 
displayed remarkable enterprise and skill in 
pushing forward surveys across the Rocky 
Mountains, and appears from the valuable 
Report of his work which he has just pub- 
lished, to have explored every valley, and 
canyon, and holiow by which it is possible 
that a practicable passage might be found 
through the rugged country west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Therein lies the great 
difficulty. From Canada to the Rocky 
Mountains, and through the lofty main 
chain itself by the deep transverse fissure 
of the Yellow Head Pass, the route is com- 
paratively easy. But the “Sea of Moun- 
tains,” which lies between this point and 
the coast, presents enormous obstacles to the 
formation of a road of any kind. This 
difficulty and that of selecting the most 
suitable harbour as the Pacific terminus 
still prevent the final elaboration of the 
scheme in all its details. There is no doubt, 
however, that the trans-continental railway 
will be pressed forward continuously, and 
the British Columbians may rest in the sure 
and certain hope of its final completion 
during the present generation. 
W. B. Cueavte. 


Genealogical Memoirs of the Kindred Families 
of Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canter. 
bury, and Thomas Wood, Bishop of Lich. 
field. Tlustrated with Twelve Sheet Pedi. 
grees, Engravings of all Archbishop 
Cranmer’s Official Seals, and Shields of 
Arms. By Robert Edmond Chester Waters, 
Esq., B.A., Barrister of the Inner Temple, 
&c., &c. [Two Chapters from the un. 
published Memoirs of the Chesters of 
Chicheley.] (Printed for the Author, 4to, 
1877.) 


Tuat there is a real dignity and value in the 
researches of the genealogist scarcely requires 
to be proved, and if anyone wishes to 
understand wherein the fascination of such 
studies consists, or how interesting their 
results may be made, or how important may 
be the help which they afford to the historian, 
I know no book to which I could recom- 
mend him with less hesitation or reserve 
than this remarkable volume of Mr. Waters’. 
Perhaps no more readable book on gene- 
alogy was ever printed. The unravelling 
of the tangled skein which the genealogy of 
the Cranmer family presented to an enquirer, 
and the task of bringing order out of this 
chaos, could have been effected only by one 
who was a master in his own department, 
and who possessed a special aptitude for 
genealogical research. Mr. Waters’ story of 
how he solved the problem of the Cranmers 
of Mitcham, a problem which had utterly 
baffled such eminent antiquaries as Sir Isaac 
Heard and Mr. Beltz, would make a good 
chapter for the Curiosities of Literature. 
Hardly less remarkable is Mr. Waters’ de- 
monstration of the fictitious character of the 
pedigree furnished by the heralds to Sir 
Caesar Cranmer in 1663, and the worthless- 
ness of that given by Sir H. Nicholas in the 
preface to Walton’s Lives. But who would 
have been prepared for the statement that 
the Duke of Norfolk at this moment repre- 
sents the elder line of the Cranmer family ? 
or who would have believed it possible that 
the Archbishop’s only son could have 
dropped so utterly out of notice as to have 
escaped the research of all previous enquirers 
till now, and that it would be reserved to 
Mr. Waters to make us only too well ac- 
quainted with this unworthy representative 
of the first Protestant primate? It is an 
unhappy discovery that the Archbishop’s 
son was a scamp and a profligate, and that, 
though he received some small favours at the 
hands of Queen Elizabeth, he died in poverty 
in 1598. There can be no doubt of this now. In 
matters genealogical “ he only discovers who 
proves,” and no student of history has ever 
proved his points more fully and satisfactorily, 
or given his references with more scrupulous 
and conscientious care, than the author of this 
volume. 

But let it not be supposed that these Genea- 
logical Memoirs are a mere collection of pedi- 
grees, with a catalogue of extracts from 
parish registers and a list of references to 
wills and such “ musty ” stuff. So far from 
it, one would be puzzled to find a book of 
the same bulk containing more varied and 
amusing gossip. The Life of Bishop Wood 
—the only Anglican bishop who was ever 
suspended from his episcopal functions for 





persistent non-residence and neglect of duty 
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—is so full of odd scraps of out-of-the-way 
information that a young lady at a watering- 
place might find it entertaining. The picture 
of this episcopal old heathen is not edifying. 
It is bad enough to hear of his “lending ” 
to his Majesty (Charles IT.) 1001. to secure 
his appointment as Dean of Lichfield; but 
the stories of his pinching and screwing, of 
his miserly habits, and his cunning in avail- 
ing himself of every trick and quibble of 
law to defeat justice and to increase his 
hoards, are beyond compare painful and re- 
volting. The following description of his 
way of life when holding the deanery of 
Lichfield, and little more than a year before 
his promotion to the bishopric, reads like 
the invention of some malignant slanderer, 
and would be incredible were it not written 
by Bishop Hacket, and unhappily too well 
supported by overwhelming coliateral tes- 
timony :— 

“His table is seldom spread, and at all times 
mean and sordid, as it is in all mouths. He hath 
rot a table, a chair, nor a bed of his own, ior any 
furniture, nor ever will buy any. He borrows his 
brewing vessels, a small copper to brew and strike 
at once, fetcheth most of his drink from ale-houses 
out of doors; will not restore the utensils and 
stuff he borrows to the owners again, though often 
demanded; leaves many scores unpaid, even for 
the grass of his horses till one of them was dis- 
trained.” 

There are two pieces of biography in Mr. 
Waters’ volume which as original “ mono- 
graphs”’ would of themselves suffice to 
make a reputation for most men, and which 
could only have been written by one who 
had devoted years to the careful and in- 
telligent scrutiny of all available sources of 
information in our public and private ar- 
chives. The first is the Life of Thomas 
Norton—the Rack-master, as he is called— 
who is notorious for his detestable cruelty to 
the Jesuits and Seminary priests during 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign; the other is the 
Life of Sir Thomas Gardiner, Recorder of Lon- 
don and Solicitor-General under Charles I. 
Both men were in their day conspicuous 
personages, and both have unaccountably 
escaped the notice of historians, except so 
far as their names happen to occur cursorily 
on their pages. I had myself made some col- 
lections for an account of Norton with no idea 
that Mr. Waters was interested in the man, but 
I find in this book almost all I had myself 
noted down, and a great deal more that had 
escaped me, and I am amazed at the ex- 
haustive character of the memoir that has 
been compiled. It may be doubted whether 
an equal amount of pains has been bestowed 
in hunting-up the aflinities of the Gardiner 
family. I suspect that Sir Thomas Gardiner 
was a near relative of Sir Robert Gardiner, 
who was Chief Justice of Ireland for 
eighteen years, and for some time served 
the office of Viceroy. Sir Robert was cer- 
tainly great-uncle to Anthony Webb, who 
appears in Mr. Waters’ pages as the hus- 
band of Elizabeth Wood. He died in 1619, 
seized of considerable estates in Essex, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk, and among them was that 
Elmeswell and Woolpit property which even- 
tually fell into the hands of Sir Henry 
Wood, and which descended to Anthony’s 
brother, Gardiner Webb, at the death of his 
father, William Webb, of Breccles Hall, 
co. Norfolk, in 1624. 





But, after all, the wonder is, not that a 
small matter like this should have escaped 
the notice of Mr. Waters, but that he should 
have been able to achieve so much and do 
his work so well. 

This book is but a portion of a much 
larger and more comprehensive work, which 
is in great part printed off already, and 
which this dauntless antiquary and scholar 
is still continuing to labour at. Who can 
help wishing him the satisfaction of seeing 
the completion of his toil? As he has not 
yet “lost the dream of doing,” may his re- 
ward be to find that “the other dream of 
done ” is sometimes more than a dream. 

Avcustus JEssoPP. 








Die Rimisch-katholische Kirche im Konigreich 
der Niederlinder. Von Friedrich Nippold. 
(Leipzig and Utrecht, 1877.) 


Dr. Nippon published five years ago, under 
the titleof Die altkatholische Kirche des Erzbis- 
thums Utrecht, an interesting sketch, though 
not so full as the late Dr. Neale’s, of what 
is commonly but somewhat inaccurately 
called the Jansenist Church of Holland. 
That work, like the present one, which 
traces more in detail “the historical de- 
velopment of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the Netherlands since the Reformation,” 
was evidently suggested by the Ultramon- 
tane reaction of the present century, culmi- 
nating in the Vatican Council, to which 
the author is constantly referring. He con- 
siders Holland to present akind of microcosm 
of the various conflicting schools of Protes- 
tantism, old and new, and insists that it is 
precisely in those nations which are the 
special centres or inheritors of the Reforma- 
tion movement, including England and 
North America, that this reaction has been 
most conspicuously manifested. Hence his 
interest in the subject; and in discussing 
the religious phenomena of Holland he is 
in fact expounding his view of the opposite 
tendencies, Liberal and Ultramontane, at 
work within the pale of the Catholic Church 
—as regards popular religion, morals, and 
theology—and their relations to the world 
without. His own sympathies are of course 
strongly with theformer. But, although he 
does not write in an irreligious tone, and 
evidently means to be fair, his intense dis- 
trust of the encroachments of the Papacy, and 
of everything which he identifies with “the 
whole anti-Christian spirit of Jesuitism,” 
seems to have almost or altogether blinded 
him to the surely no less formidable challenge 
of secularism and Erastianism. He has 
rightly apprehended that religion is the most 
marked characteristic of the present age, or, 
as it has been elsewhere said, “ the religious 
question is the order of the day;” and he 
considers that in this way the Zeitgeist is 
subserving the interests of the Curia. But 
weareleft to desiderate a more definite exposi- 
tion of his own theological programme. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison tells us in a recent article 
in the Nineteenth Century that some years 
ago he asked a disciple of one of the 
founders of the Broad Church school, “ what 
he understood by the Third Person of 
the Trinity;” who replied, with some 
hesitation, “that he fancied there was a 
sort of a something;” and we could easily 





name more than one prominent representa- 
tive of the school whose teaching would not 
be inaptly summarised in this marvellous 
credo. We are far from meaning to imply 
that it adequately expresses Dr. Nippold’s 
own religious attitude, but he is cer- 
tainly more successful and more explicit in 
indicating the theological and ecclesiastical 
somethings to which he objects than in 
defining at all positively the sort of a some- 
thing he approves. For the Old Catholicism 
of Holland, which sprang from Gallican- 
ism, he professes a high respect; but he 
significantly adds that it is wanting in 
elasticity, and its conservatism requires to 
be supplemented by “ the truly large-hearted 
spirit which knows how to learn as well as 
give.” Its future depends on its relations 
to the German and Swiss Old Catholic 
development. And he winds up with the 
still more ominous remark that “one 
organisation alone is equal to coping with 
the Curia, and that is the State itself,” 
which accordingly Catholics and Protestants 
alike should’ make their common rallying- 
point in order to provide against a common 
danger. One cannot help remembering how 
three years ago even Father Hyacinthe, 
who can hardly be accused of an over-rigid 
conservatism, found it necessary to break off 
from the State organisation of Liberal 
Catholicism at Geneva with the character- 
istic epigram that it was “ neither liberal in 
politics, nor Catholic in religion.” 

The work is divided into two parts, his- 
torical and statistical, of which the former 
is naturally the more interesting, the latter 
being chiefly useful for purposes of refer- 
ence. The author’s candour is shown in 
the admission that the spirit of persecution 
was no monopoly of one side or the other, 
and that in this respect ‘it is impossible to 
distinguish between Calvin and Peter 
Arbues.”” When he comes down to the 
present century he rightly appreciates the 
European character of the religious reaction 
following on the French Revolution, of 
which De Maistre and Lamennais were 
the leaders in France, and which in this 
country produced the Tractarian movement 
and the conversions resulting from it; and 
he is equally correct in tracing its origin to 
the ethical and intellectual tendencies repre- 
sented in Gerinany by the Romantic School, 
in France by Chateaubriand, and in England 
by the Waverley novels, which unquestion- 
ably exercised an important influence in the 
Catholic direction. Scott was the real, 
though unconscious, pioneer of the move- 
ment of 1833, and it is curious in this con- 
nexion to learn from his biographer that 
fragments of the Dies Irae and Stabat Mater 
were the last utterances heard from his 
dying lips. It is clear from Keble’s elaborate 
review of his Life in the British Critic how 
profoundly he had impressed one at least of 
the great Tractarian leaders, who has probably 
himself—through the Christian Year—exerted 
a wider though not deeper influence on the 
popular mind than any of his colleagues. 
Coming down nearer to our own day, Nippold 
shows how the Revolution of 1848 was made 
subservient to the Ultramontane reaction ; 
and thus we are brought to the English 
“ Papal Aggression” of 1850, with the absurd 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act, which remained a 
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dead letter for the twenty years it was 
suffered to encumber the statute-book, fol- 
lowed by the very similar creation of a new 
hierarchy for Holland in 1853. In both 
cases there was the same appearance of 
giving an independent and national cha- 
racter to the Church of the country—which 
is Dr. Newman’s interpretation of the pro- 
cedure in his Apologia—but in both, as our 
author points out, this result was practically 
frustrated by keeping the Bishops, like the 
old Vicars Apostolic, under the direct con- 
trol of the Propaganda, instead of investing 
them, and the parish priests under them, 
with ordinary canonical jurisdiction. 

In the second or statistical portion of the 
volume we have a detailed account of the 
Ultramontane party-leaders, journalists, and 
pamphleteers in Holland—whose influence is 
stated to be much greater than that of the 
Bishops—the religious houses and schools, 
especially Jesuit schools, and the supervision 
exercised by the Propaganda. These chap- 
ters are rather dry reading, but they con- 
tain a good deal of valuable information, 
chiefly, perhaps, for those who are interested 
in Jesuit methods of education ; only it must 
in fairness be remembered that the writer re- 
gards the whole system from an exclusively 
hostile point of view. He repudiates Ultra- 
montanism as an essentially aggressive, 
domineering, and unpatriotic force, and 
hardly seems to recognise any really religious 
element in it at all; yet he must surely be 
aware that amere Aberglaube couldnever hold 
its own even for the time against the moral 
and material antagonism of the modern 
world. Of Dutch Protestantism Nippold, 
though himself a Protestant, tells us very 
little, and that little is not altogether favour- 
able. We are left to gather that his own 
hopes for the religious future of the country 
are mainly centred in the ‘ Independent 
National Catholic Church ”’—i.e., the Church 
of Utrecht—which “it is the happiness of 
Holland to possess.”’ He considers, indeed, 
as we have already seen, that it requires an 
infusion of fresh life from without; but for 
this he looks, not to any form of Protes- 
tantism, but to the Old Catholic communities 
of Germany and Switzerland. This testi- 
mony from so unexpected a quarter to the 
ecclesiastical and traditional principle is 
none the less worth noting that it takes a 
somewhat peculiar shape. 

H. N. Oxennam. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Shamrock and Rose. By Ernte Ariel Wolfe. 
(London: Remington & Co., 1877.) 

Kileorran. By the Hon. Mrs. Fetherston- 
haugh. (London: R. Bentley & Son, 
1877.) 

Mottiscliffe; an Autumn Story. by James 
Walter Ferrier. (Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons, 1877.) 

Against Her Will. By Annie L. Walker. 
(London: Samuel Tinsley, 1877.) 

Iv is only with a measure of delicacy that 

one can refer to a work like Shamrock and 

Rose. Nice young ladies and nice young 

officers comport themselves on its pages in 

the most creditable manner; master and 


servant, mistress and muid, are upon terms | neither more nor less, she shows herself to 





of intimacy which would seem exaggerated 
in the Golden Age ; a sound of marriage-bells 
and scent of orange-flowers pervades the 
little book from quite an early period ; and 
it appropriately concludes with a double 
wedding, a reception by loyal tenantry, a 
hired band and a tasteful display of fire- 
works. There are many amusing signs of 
youth about the style. Thus, in a great scene 
at the battle of the Alma, on which no 
expense has been spared, the reader will not 
be surprised to learn that death “ was pre- 
sent in many a terrible form,” that “no 
thought of his own danger crossed the faith- 
ful fellow’s mind,’”’ and that he waited 
“with almost more than woman’s tender- 
ness”? for “the first gleam of returning 
consciousness which should illumine those 
pallid features.” I suppose this is what you 
would call writing in good set terms. There 
are four phrases at least which have 
a familiar, not to say a classical, ring about 
them. Few who have had early aspirations 
after authorship can declare with truth that 
not one of them has ever escaped their 
fervid pen; but the author of Shamrock and 
Rose may claim a measure of originality in 
that she has used all four in the same 
sentence. One more quotation, for the pretti- 
ness of the thing, and we have done. Some 
animation is displayed all through about the 
marriage-service, about jewels, and generally 
about raiment for the perishable body. At 
one thrilling moment, “a plain band of dull 
gold with a Maltese cross in pearls”’ is pro- 
duced from a blue leather case. “ The three 
ladies exclaimed admiringly. It was so 
simple, and yet so chaste and pretty.” As 
a sort of literary baby-talk, I confess I have 
a warm heart to Shamrock and Rose. 

The Hon. Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh figures 
with nineteen mottoes from Mr. Swinburne’s 
Poems and Pallads, as against three from 
Roots, two from Murger’s Scénes de la Vie 
de Bohéme, and one apiece from Tennyson 
and Major Whyte Melville. Such an in- 
tolerable proportion of Swinburne in the 
intellectual diet seems to promise the very 
worst; but the reader may reassure himself— 
Kilcorran is neither eloquent nor wicked. 
I am not quite sure that the authoress 
would agree with either of these commenda- 
tions. She has decided aspirations for 
the passionate, untutored business ; but her 
high-mettled barbs and Ukrane steeds of the 
desert content themselves with inoffensive 
passagings in the stable. Her characters 
have “wild miserable thoughts,” but they 
politely refrain from acting onthem. Dark, 
romantic Neal Trench, coming upon us, as 
if out of a thunderstorm, from a career of 
nameless revelry in the past, proves but a 
niminy-piminy personage on close inspection, 
with little to distinguish him except a bold 
moustache. There is a dashing Irish mare 
—a lineal descendant of Bugaboo, let us say 
—which promises great things and leads us 
on to look for moving accidents in the field 
at every second page. To the inexpressible 
irritation of the reader, the Irish mare kills 
nobody but herself. And this irritation is 
felt all the more keenly as there is good 
reason to hope that she may kill the heroine. 
For the heroine is the only really bad thing 
about Kileorran: a vulgar, flippant minx, 











be; and if the Hon. Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh 
will glance at the top of p. 63, vol. ii., she 
will perhaps, on reconsideration, come to 
agree in this opinion. 

Mottisclife, patently a first book, has many 
engaging qualities. There is no story to 
speak of. The characters are mostly very 
slight sketches. Sir Valentine Ormathwaite, 
indeed, makes a capital mouthpiece for the 
author’s own vein of reflection, which is whim. 
sical, humorous, and man-of-the-worldly, 
in an odd but highly palatable mixture, 
But the delight of the book lies in a sort of 
lazy, Epicurean atmosphere, which wooingly 
pervades the reader as he advances from 
page to page. The lines have fallen to him 
in pleasant places, and everyone around him 
is content. The rector dozes away the warm 
afternoon on manifold cushions; Sir Valen- 
tine smokes interminable cigars; the girls 
are playing croquet or bathing; thirsty 
souls have an eye to an afternoon drink; 
and you may be sure there is some mild 
junketing on hand for the evening or the 
next day. Is there nothing happening? 
Well, perhaps not; unless you count it 


something to make the acquaintance of a 


most good-natured cicerone. For Mr. 
Ferrier himself has many meritorious points 
about him; and, above all, he can display a 
“greatness of gusto.” He writes with a 
smack of enjoyment. It may be said that he 
smokes with Sir Valentine, eats with Cope, 
and dozes with Dr. Wilbraham. He holds 
up the long tumbler, and listens luxuriously 
to the clinking of the ice in a hock-and- 
seltzer. He cannot mention deer without 
viewing them “in connexion with red-cur- 
rant jelly and Burgundy.” Here, for in- 
stance, is a couple of sentences on the ideal 
“court,” which seem to be written in the 
true spirit of the “rural voluptuary ” :— 
“There is summoned into my fancy a vision of a 
stately house, possibly in some manner surrounded 
by a cloister, mossy lawns and umbrageous cedars, 
the long shadows of which a westering sun casts 
darkly over the fish-pool, where, from under the 
broad lily-leaves, obese but cunning carp eye the 
passer to see if he carry with him ever a crumb 
of comfort. If I might so far interfere in human 
affairs, I would people all ‘courts’ with Roman 
Catholics; sleek priests should linger over folios 
in the library, and His Eminence should occasion- 
ally allow a glimpse of his brilliant stockings to 
be seen in the yew walks.” 

Mr. Ferrier, with this enviable quality on his 
side, among others, has only to try for more 
compression and solidity, and make his next 
book as good as the best parts of Mottis- 
clife, to produce something worthy of 
himself. 

Against Her Will, in its tame transparent 
way, is really quite a readable book. It is 
too long, but that is the fault of the times, 
and the publishers, and the long-eared vege- 
tative public. The story moves on in a 
peaceable enough fashion, but still it moves. 
It is the story of a young lady with a singu- 
lar inclination to marry anybody who asks 
her, and tells how she conducted herself in 
poverty and riches, and with her various 
suitors, in a plain, unpretentious, and per- 
fectly capable manner. The heroine, prin- 


cipally from her remarkable matrimonial 
behaviour, becomes strangely, even unplea- 
santly, interesting to the male reader, and 
fills him with thoughts of La Trappe and a 
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modest conventual existence in the fature. 
None of the scenes are brilliantly executed ; 
but some of them are so well conceived that 
they fix the reader’s attention in spite of 
himself. In this, Miss Walker reaps the 
advantage of having something like a story 
to tell, and her book, from this circumstance, 
has a marked advantage over the other three 
with which we have been dealing. One of 
these scenes—that in which the High Church 
clergyman is accepted by the heroine, and 
then, finding some manhood in his heart, 
practically rejects her on such terms as she 
has to offer—is really original and just : two 
qualities not usually found together. 
Rosert Louis StTevenson. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Shakespeare from an American Point of View. 
By George Wilkes. (Sampson Low.) Five 
hundred pages to prove that Bacon did not write 
the plays of Shakspere. Mr. Wilkes publishes in 
London with the purpose of raising discussion at 
the centre of Shakspere criticism. The “ British 
nobility,” it appears, are engaged in a most unfair 
attempt to claim the author of the plays as one of 
themselves. A citizen of the great Republic of 
the West comes to the rescue. Mr. Wilkes’s at- 
tention is directed especially to two points—first, 
to demonstrate that Shakspere does not exhibit 
such a knowledge of law as Bacon would certainly 
have exhibited had he been the writer of the 
plays; secondly, to show that, while Bacon was 
decidedly Protestant, Shalspere’s religious faith 
and feeling were Catholic. Some of the ground 
gone over by Mr. Richard Simpson in the 
Rambler is here again traversed. The writer is 
well-meaning and wishes to be fair-minded, but 
his literary ability is not great, and he is defi- 
cient in Shaksperian scholarship. Dryden's old 
error of supposing Pericles an early play is 
repeated ; we are told more than once that Lynde 
was the author of the Rosalynd on which As You 
Itke It is founded; the source of the Winter's 
Tale is said to be Dorastus and Fawina. Sped- 
don (sic) is mentioned as an authority on 
Henry VIII. We hope we are not pedants, but 
we have a prejudice in favour of accuracy, and 
some fair acquaintance with the subject on which 
one writes. And, without laying claim to the 
aristocratic pseudo-refinement of the British 
nobility, we confess ourselves unable to enjoy the 
fresh vigour of such a sentence as the following :— 
“Neither can one credit for an instant the pre- 
tence that so keen a girl as Portia would not have 
jockeyed her foolish father's will by giving her 
favourite, Bassanio, a wink.” Having disproved 
the Baconian authorship of the plays by exhi- 
biting “the width of distance in the way of per- 
sonality between Shalkspere and Bacon,” Mr. 
Wilkes, with the aid of Prof. J. W. Taverner, 
“a very high authority in elocution and belles 
lettres in the United States,” applies what he calls 
“the Euphonic test,” based upon a comparison of 
style, including the cadence of sentences. The 
contrast is insisted on between the Shaksperian 
and the Baconian metaphor and simile. 


As You Like It. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, 
M.A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) It is a mat- 
ter of rejoicing that Mr. Wright so quickly adds 
play after play of Shakspere to his admirably 
edited series. The preface of the present little 
volume supplies a considerable portion of Lodge's 
Rosalynde, with references to the corresponding 
portions of As You Like It. The reference to 
“Diana in the fountain” (IV., i., 133) does not 
help, in Mr. Wright's opinion, to ascertain the 
date of the play. Shakspere’s Diana weeps; the 
water came “prilling from the breast” of the 
Diana of West Cheap. “ Besides, the figure of 
Diana in a fountain was not so uncommon that it 
1s necessary to suppose that Shakspere had any 





particular example in view. Drayton writes in 
the Epistle of Rosamond to Henry II. (England's 
Heroicall Epistles, 1605) 1. 140. :— 
“« Heere in the garden wrought by curious hands 
Naked Diana in the fountain stands.’” 


Shakspeare Diversions. Second Series. From 
Dogberry to Hamlet. By Francis Jacox. (Daldy, 
Isbister and Co.) Readers who know the first 
series of Shakspeare Diversions know what the 
second is like. Mr. Jacox would probably admit 
as just the criticism that this is a piece of book- 
making. He has read here, there, and every- 
where, diligently marked passages with his pencil, 
and, by means of a thin thread of comment of his 
own, strung together criticisms, anecdotes, moral 
reflections, and what not. Somebody described a 
calves-head as containing a great deal of miscel- 
laneous feeding, and in this respect Mr. Jacox’s 
book resembles that excellent dish. If the volume 
were named “ Shakspeare Studies ” we might say 
severe things, but it aims at being only Shak- 
speare Diversions, and Mr. Jacox has sometimes 
written in an entertaining way, and made good 
and pleasant selections from other writers. No 
charge of plagiarism can be preferred against such 
a book (“ convey the wise it call”), but we think 
a freer use of inverted commas might have natur- 
ally suggested itself to Mr. Jacox. When he 
prints substantially a page from some one or other 
of his sources, he places ordinarily some sentence 
of two or three lines in marks of quotation. This 
is like handing back half-a-crown to a traveller 
who has been compelled to stand and deliver ; 
some offended persons would say that it adds in- 
sult to injury. But a reasonable person will sub- 
mit to the ways of the road as part of the order of 
nature, and thankfully accept the small gratuity 
as a token of good feeling on the part of the 
marauder. 


William Shakespeare. Von Karl Elze. (Halle: 
Waisenhaus.) This great volume—a storehouse of 
facts compiled by a competent scholar from the best 
authorities—is a valuable gift to German Shalkspere 
students, and deserves honourable recognition 
from the Shakspere scholars of England. It does 
not, however, supply any special want of English 
readers, and we can here do little more than in- 
dicate its contents. The facts of Shakspere’s life, 
and such facts as indirectly illustrate the life, are 
set down in the utmost detail. Notices are given 
of some of Shakspere’s fellow-dramatists and 
fellow-actors ; the history of the theatre is told 
with the aid of the most recent authorities; the 
facts with reference to the publication and pro- 
bable dates of the plays and poems are stated. 
The subject of Shakspere’s culture and learning is 
discussed. A chapter—reprinted from the German 
Shakspere Society’s tenth Jahrbuch—follows in 
which the writer presents his view of Shak- 
spere’s character and his manner of regarding the 
world and life. 
gion and the Church was, in Herr Elze’s opinion, 
founded upon the respectful recognition of them 
as great objective facts—he does not find in the 
plays evidence of any vivid personal belief in 
immortality or the dogma of Christianity. Elze’s 
chapter may be compared with the very interest- 
ing study of this subject by Mr. Edward R. 
Russell recently published in the Theological Re- 
view (October, 1876). The Appendix contains 
two short studies—one on the spelling of Shak- 
spere’s name, the other on portraits of Shakspere. 
Herr Elze is not a believer in the genuineness of 
the Kesselstadt Shakspere death-mask. 


Wit, Humor, and Shakspeare. Twelve Essays 
by John Weiss. (Boston: Roberts.) These essays 
on Shakspere characters and groups of characters 
are lightly and brightly written. Mr. Weiss has 
read a considerable share of Shakspere literature, 
but he is not in any strict sense scholarly, or we 
should not meet with such an assertion as that the 
grave-diggers and their jests are not found in the 
quarto editions of Hamlet! But Mr. Weiss enjoys 
Shakspere’s plays, and writes in a lively way, and 


The poet’s feeling towards reli-- 





often with a bright intelligence out of the fullness 
of his enjoyment. His style has a certain non- 
chalance, a limber, sinewy gait, which we notice 
in several American writers. It is hit or miss 
with him—often enough miss—but when he 
does hit it is done with a pleasant ease, assur- 
ance, and apparent indifference. Mr. Weiss 
is at his best when least philosophical, and 
it is, indeed, sometimes a comfort to escape from 
“ philosophies” of Shakspere. The following is a 
fair specimen of this new American Shakspere 
criticism at its best :— 

‘The bauble of the Fool in King Lear rings us into a 
horizon that, before we reach it, mutters with the 
premonition of madness; and we wonder if any 
humor can find shelter with us underneath that 
blackening sky. When the Fool joins our company, 
we search his features for a trace of Feste’s and 
Touchstone’s temper. That spring of geniality has 
been stirred by the King’s misfortunes till it is 
roiled into irony; and we recognise the only tone 
that can take lodgings in this tragedy. It makes 
rifts in the gathering tempest, not of clear sky 
but of lighter cloud racks, around whose edges 
the first lightnings run. We have ceased to smile 
and begin to forebode. All cheeriness and whim 
are getting blotted out so fast that we share 
the Fool’s longing for the shelter of the hut when 
Heaven began to pelt that gray old head, ‘ crowned 
with rank fumiter,’ upon the heath. His irony is 
tart ; but commiseration for his master saves it from 
ill-temper. ... He catches at the ragged edges of 
old songs when he feels himself tumbling into bitter 
aspersion of the King. ... The Fool is cowed by 
the madness and the storm as they intermingle ; his 
brave innuendoes die away ; and he supplicates Lear, 
in plain language of human discomfort, to seek some 
shelter, even such a blessing as one of his daughters. 
can bestow, for that seems less inclement than the 
night. His vein runs very thin during Lear's delusion 
that he has his daughters in court and is trying them ; 
and it soon disappears, swallowed in the quicksand of 
the King’s lunacy.” 

Here Mr. Weiss makes certain hits; but the 
“ crowned with rank fumiter” introduced out of 
its place produces the effect of a very bad miss. 
It is Emerson alone of American writers who 
combines litheness and the limber gait with pre- 
cision. 


Shakespeare: the Man and the Book. Part I. 
By ©. M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.D., V.P.R.S.L. 
(Triibner and Co.) This volume consists of a 
collection of occasional papers. If they a little 
disappoint the expectation of the readers of 
Shakespeare Hermeneutics it is because the 
papers are few and somewhat slight; but, if 
slight, they are keen and bright, and, while not 
materially adding to our knowledge, they serve 
very effectively to give the coup-de-grdce to 
several Shaksperian vulgar errors under sentence 
of death, but obstinately refusing to die. Dr. 
Ingleby takes Mr. Furnivall to task for defrauding 
Shakspere of an e and an a in his name; here we 
must decline to follow Dr. Ingleby, and be content 
to err with Shakspere himself, whose existing 
autograpbs are uniform inthis respect. It is 
interesting to find so sceptical a critic as Dr. 
Ingleby declaring of the Kesselstadt death-mask 
of Shakspere, “I must candidly say I am_not 
able to spot a single suspicious fact in the brief 
history of this most curious relic.” Of Shakspere 
portraits he writes :— 

“We thus see we have three classes of portraits: the 
first being led by the Stratford Bust and followed by 
the Lumley and the Chandos Portraits; the second 
led by the Droeshout engraving and followed by 
the Felton Portrait; or vice versd; while the third 
and by far the most interesting class is led by the 
Somerset Portrait and followed by the Ashbourne 
and the Challis Portraits, and most remarkably corro- 
borated by the Becker [Kesselstadt] Cast.” 

On the foolish Bacon-Shakspere controversy Dr. 
Ingleby observes excellently :— 

“ Of all men who have left their impress on the reign 
of the first maiden Queen, not one can be found who 
was so deficient in human sympathies as Lord Bacon. 
As for such a man portraying a woman in all her 
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natural simplicity, purity, and grace; as to his im- 
agining and bodying forth in natural speech and 
action such exquisite creations as Miranda, Perdita, 
Cordelia, Desdemona, Marina—the supposition is the 
height of absurdity. What, as it seems to me, has 
led astray the few writers who have set up a claim 
for Lord Bacon, is his admirable gift of language, 
scarcely inferior to that of Shakespeare himself.” 
The volume contains an interesting little study of 
“The Idiosyncracy of Hamlet,” but its most im- 
portant contribution to Shakspere scholarship is 
the chapter entitled “Some Passages Reprieved,” 
in which Dr. Ingleby maintains the original text 
against the tribe of emending critics in three or 
four passages not already discussed in Shakespeare 
Hermeneutics. The reader may set his wits to 
work on Antony and Cleopatra IL, ii., 57, “ As 
matter whole you have to make it with,” and the 
Cymbeline crux, “for defect of judgment is oft 
the cause of fear” (IV., ii.), and having failed 
may find a deep repose for his soul in the ex- 
planations—possibly true, certainly ingenious— 
adopted by Dr. Ingleby and Prof. Sylvester, and 
recorded in the present volume. 


Falstuff Letters. By James White. Originally 

published in 1796, and now reprinted verbatim et 
fiteratim. (B. Robson.) Jem White is known 
to all lovers of Charles Lamb as the author of 
these quaint and conceited humours of Falstaff, and 
as the institutor of the annual feast of chimney- 
sweepers described with exquisite gusto by Elia. 
“ How say you, reader?” Lamb writes in a notice of 
Falstaff Letters, ‘do not these inventions smack of 
Wastcheap ? Are they not nimble, forgetive, evasive ? 
Is not the humour of them elaborate, eogitabund, 
fanciful? Carry they not the true image and snper- 
scription of the father which begat them? Aro they 
not steeped all over in character—subtle, profound, 
unctuous? Is not here the very effigies cf the 
Knight?” 
Lamb's genial praise will be echoed by all readers 
who in these busy days can find leisure for an idle 
humour; who in these days of intellectual trouble 
can sink into the rich profundities of a jest ; who 
in these days of vulgar American dulness, called 
drollery, can relish some fine old English nonsense. 
The entire Falstaff group—the Prince, Pistol, 
Bardolph, Mistress Quickly, Shallow, Slender, 
Fluellen, Mrs. Ford, Sir flugh Evans, the fat 
Knight himself—are contributors to this rare col- 
lection of letters “now first made public by a 
zentleman, a descendant of Dame Quickly, from 
genuine manuscripts,” and dedicated to that 
“fellow-labourer in the mines of antiquitie,” 
Master Samuel Irelaunde. The following passage 
is surely verified by internal evidence to proceed 
from the one man capable of such fine invention, 
Sir John:— 


“I pry’thee, Hal, lend me thy ’kerchief. An thy 
unkindness ha’nt started more salt gouts down my 
poor old cheek than my good rapier hath of blood from 
foeman’s gashes' in 5 and 30 years’ service, then 
um Ia very senseless mummy. I squander away in 
drinkings monies belonging to the soldiery! I do 
deny it—the surplus is gone in charity—aceuse the 
parish officers—make them restore—the whoreson 
wardens do now put on the cloaca of supplication at 
the church doors, intercepting gentlemen for charity 
forsooth! ’Tisa robbery, a villainous robbery! to 
come upon a gentleman reeking with piety, God's 
book in his hand, brimfull of the sacrament! Thou 
knowest, Hal, as Iam but man, I dare in some sort 
leer at the plate and pass, but as I have the body and 
blood of Christ in me, could I do it? An I did not 
make an oblation of a matter of ten pound after the 
battle of Shrewsbury, in humble gratitude for thy 
safety, Hal, then am I the veriest transgressor de- 
nounced in God’s code.—But I'll see them damn’d 
ere I'll be charitable again. Let ’em coin the plate — 
let them coin the holy chalice.” 

And when Sir John is exposed to the Prince as 
having desecrated the church, and offered as an 
oblation a copper groat, he rises unsubdued :— 
“Ha! ha! ha! And dost thou think I would not 
offer up ten pound for thee? Yea, a hundred—more. 
—But take heed of displeasing in thy sacrifice. Cain 
did bring a kid, yea, a firstling upon the altar, and 








the blaze ascended not. Abel did gather simple 
herbs, penny-royal, Hal, and mustard, a four-penny 
matter, and the odour was grateful.—I had ten pound 
fer the holy offertory—mine ancient Pistol doth know 
it—but the angel did arrest my hand.—Could I go 
beyond the word ?—The angel which did stretch forth 
his finger, lest the good patriarch slay his son.” 

The death of Slender has the mingled humour 
and tenderness of Shakspere’s death of Falstaff, 
and the entire book is written in a spirit of very 
gracious fooling. 


Mr. Freay'’s Introduction to Shakespearian 
Study (William Collins, Sons and Co.) is perhaps 
to be recommended to readers of some knowledge 
and judgment rather than to beginners, as the 
author now and then intermixes with his facts 
statements that cannot be accepted without con- 
troversy, if accepted at all. Thus we are assured 
that the Tempest, “‘as we have it, is a copy 
abridged for acting purposes.” That Julius Caesar 
is so, as also Mr. Fleay states, we have ourselves 
been long inclined to think, because there is 
evidence in the play of such curtailment—e.g., in 
the case of Casca. It seems certain from the way 
in which Casca is introduced that he is to be a 
notable character—a master of sarcasm, and a wit 
of some distinction; but of this promise given 
scarcely anything comes. But we see no such 
deficiencies in the Tempest. We are far 
from sure that Mr. Fleay’s proposal to supersede 
the old division into comedies, histories, and 
tragedies, by a twofold one into ‘ romantic plays ” 
and “chronicle plays,” isan improvement. Mac- 
beth contains, no doubt, an historical element ; but 
would any sound critic group Macbeth with 
Henry V. rather than with Othello ? 


Shakspere in Modern Greek. (Zatxomeipov 
“Pwpatos Kat “Iovdtera, "OO€dAXos, Kal ‘O Bacidreds 
Anp, tpaywdia ex tod *AyyAixod perappacbeioa 
td Anyntpiov Bexeda.) (Athens: Wilberg; 
London: Williams and Norgate.) It is singularly 
difficult for an Englishman to pass an impartial 
judgment on a translation of Shakspere into a 
foreign language. We are so accustomed to the 
style and the peculiar flavour of Shaksperian 
language that the loss of these is apt to appear to 
us the loss of Shakspere himself; and besides 
this, it is only when we come to study a transla- 
tion that we feel in how great a degree the great 
poet's ideas and feelings inform his language, 
what an unstudied harmony exists between his 
thoughts and his words and rhythm. Such 
a process of comparison is naturally disadvan- 
tageous to the translation, since in it these evan- 
escent qualities can hardly be retained. In fact, 
for these reasons German is the only modern 
language in which Shakspere can be rendered 
at all satisfactorily, because of the amount of 
colour and figurative meaning which its words 
retain; indeed, the German of the present day 
more closely resembles Elizabethan than modern 
English, on account of its directness and simplicity 
of expression. It is owing to these causes almost 
as much as to the ability of the translators that 
Tieck and Schlegel’s rendering of Shakspere so 
fay surpasses all other versions. Now, a regenerated 
language like modern Greek suffers from peculiar 
disadvantages in this respect, because during the 
period of its depression so much of its vocabulary, 
especially the epithets, have been lost, and the 
process of restoration takes place rather by means 
of forming new derivatives and compounds than 
by recalling the original words. For instance, as 
epithets of mountains, xpvorayapévos and raxvo- 
oxeracpevos are effective words for “frosty ;” but 
when, in Ltomeo and Juliet, the pregnant lines— 

“ Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops ”— 
are represented, ina passage otherwise very grace- 
fully rendered, by— 

"15é, ris vixras éoBvcav of Avvo Evas Evas, 

kat Tapa €adporaret macixapn 7)’ pépa 

eis tov Bovyay rais Kopupais tais maxvooKera- 
opevats— 





the last word, even if it were a literal translation, 
would, like the rest of the sentence, spoil the 
original by the dilution which its length involves, 
The same tendency to amplification is seen in 
Romeo’s speech at the commencement of the fifth 
act, “IfI may trust the flattering truth of sleep,” 
where, notwithstanding the length of the verses in 
Greek, fourteen lines of the translation take the 
place of eleven of the original. How different 
this would have been in ancient Greek we may 
judge by comparing Dr. Vaughan’s translation 
of Lear's speech, “ Blow, winds, and crack your 
cheeks!” in his Porson prize-poem, which M, 
Bikelas has quoted in his note to that passage. 
Having premised thus much with regard to the 
difficulty of turning Shakspere into modern 
Greek, we hasten to say that the version before us 
is accurate, tasteful, and appreciative. As to the 
question of translating Shakspere at all, M. 
Bikelas is of opinion that the comedies are best 
left alone, because the feeling for humour is so 
different in different peoples, while tragedy appeals 
to the common sympathy of all mankind. His 
selection of the plays, which is commendable on 
every ground, was determined, he says, by the 
desire to form a sort of trilogy of human life; 
the sorrows of youth being represented by Romeo 
and Juliet’s ill-fated love; the pains of manhood 
by Othello’s distracting jealousy ; and the misfor- 
tunes of old age by the calamities of Lear. The 
metre, as will be seen by the specimen given above, 
is the usual “ political ” verse, which is admirably 
suited for ballads, but has a tendency to weakness 
in tragedy. In respect of the diction, we cannot 
too highly commend. M. Bikelas’ judgment in 
leaving the pure Neohellenic, and using, not, in- 
deed, the old Romaic of the ballads and the earlier 
literature, but the popular language of the pre- 
sent day. This is, at least, a fitter medium for 
representing Shakspere; and, for our part, we 
could wish that his countrymen would lay to 
heart M. Tricoupi’s remarks on the general subject 
of their style in the introduction to his History of 
the Greck Revolution, where he points out the 
danger of introducing a purely classical diction, and 
making an almost impassable gulf between the lan- 
guage of the uneducated and the educated. The 
songs, as is right, are in the old Romaic, and are 
rhymed. Those of the Fool in King Lear are 
very cleverly done; in Othello, the translation of 
Desdemona’s song of “Willow” is borrowed 
from the poet Solomos, whose beautiful and 
pathetic, though not quite literal, rendering seems 
to have become a sort of “authorised version ” in 
Greece. We regret that Paris’ dirge in Romeo 
and Juliet is left in the ordinary metre, unrhymed. 
The notes give evidence of a considerable acquaint- 
ance with Shaksperian literature, and the entire 
work is admirably fitted to carry out the trans- 
lator’s object of popularising Shakspere in Greece. 


Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. Edited by Samuel 
Neil. (W. Collins, Sons and Co.) In this school 
edition of Julius Caesar the most noticeable 
features are the appearance among the notes of 
passages from the aesthetic criticisms of the play 
by various writers, and the well-planned Intro- 
duction, which contains sections on the litera- 
ture of the story of Julius Caesar, the historical 
sources of the plot, Shakspere’s idea of Julius 
Caesar as shown in other plays, Bacon’s character 
of Julius Caesar, the date of the play, and bio- 
graphical notices of the dramatis personae. 


The Sweet Silvery Sayings of Shakespeare about 
the Softer Sex. By an Old Soldier. (Henry 8. 
King and Co.) A selection of scenes from Shak- 
spere in which women bear a principal part. Ex- 
cept the title and a silly passage from the Gentle 
Infe which suggested this labour of love to the 
Old Soldier, there is nothing about the volume 
which should cause nausea. 

Papers on Shakspere. By Robert Cartwright, 
M.D. (J. R. Smith.) In the forty-five pages of 
this pamphlet there are set forth about half as 
many Shaksperian paradoxes—some maintained 
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with ingenuity, but ingenuity which does not 
convince ; some with learning, but learning which 
is more curious than solid. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue second and concluding volume of Modern 
Birmingham and its Institutions, by Dr. J. A. 
Langford, will be published next week. 


Pror. Srrtzy's Life of Stein, the proof-sheets 
of which have been sent over to Germany, has 
made a very good impression in that country. 


Tue article of Mrs. Mark Pattison on the 
French Renaissance in the current number of 
the Contemporary Ieview is the tirst chapter of a 
systematic work on the Revival of Art in France, 
on which the writer has been engaged for some 
years. It may be expected to appear shortly. 


We have received from Capetown a volume 
which will be of interest to many of that con- 
siderable class which has connexions with the 
Cape of Good Ilope. It is a collection of the 
literary remains of the late K. B. Watermeyer, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the colony. He 
was a man of unusual capacity, and his premature 
death in 1867, at the age of forty-three (he was 
on the bench at thirty-one), was a loss to his 
country which is to be regretted now as much as 
ever. In particular his unprejudiced views with 
respect to the relations of the natives to the Dutch 
colonists, and of the latter to the British Govern- 
ment, deserve attention at the present time. Be- 
sides essays on History and Dutch Law, the 
volume contains some pieces in verse, among 
which we find a creditable specimen of that 
Probestiick of so many clever men, a translation of 
Schiller’s “ Lay of the Bell.” 


Pror. A. S. Wirxrns, of the Owens College, 
Manchester, has just completed a Primer of Roman 
Antiquities for Messrs. Macmillan and Co.'s series 
of History Primers, edited by Mr. J. R. Green. 
To the same series Prof. Seeley will contribute a 
Primer of Latin Literature. 


A NEw system of shorthand, by Prof. Everett, 
of the Queen’s College, Belfast, will be published 
this autumn by Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. 
The author claims for his system that it can be 
written freely, like longhand, and is scarcely, if at 
all, more liable than Jonghand to be rendered 
illegible by scribbling ; that both vowels and con- 
sonauts are noted down with a speed com- 

arable to that which is attained in other systems 

y writing consonants only ; and that all sounds 
are written in the order in which they are spoken. 
Prof. Everett uses only about one hundred special 
symbols for individual words. 


Mr. J. Henry has ready for publication a 
little book giving a description of the silver coins 
issued in England from the Conquest to the present 
reign, estimating their weight and fineness, and 
showing the prices realised at sales during the 
last thirty years. It will contain a full account of 
the Queen Anne farthings, that numismatic puzzle 
to the ignorant and unwary. 


Mr. G. M. Tate proposes to publish a col- 
lection of Stories of the Amaxosa or Kafirs of the 
eastern border of Cape Colony, if a sufficient 
number of subscribers can be found for the work. 
At least five hundred will be needed, at 6s. per 
copy, to cover the expense of a volume of 300 
pages octavo. Bishop Callaway’s Zulu Nursery- 
Tales have shown how much valuable and inter- 
esting material for the study of folk-lore and 
comparative mythology is to be obtained among 
the Kafir tribes of Southern Africa, and Mr. 
Theale’s fitness for the task he has undertaken may 
be judged from his articles on “ Kafir Nursery- 
Tales” in the Cape Monthly Magazine, the June 
number of which contains a very interesting one, 
describing how Tangalimlibo was carried away by 
the spirit of the river and only with great diffi- 
culty restored to her husband. Several educated 
natives have also promised their help in revising 





and arranging the tales, which will be given in the 
original language, with literal English translations 
and explanatory notes, Names of subscribers 
should be sent to Mr. Theale at the Lovedale 
Missionary Institution, Victoria East (Cape 
Colony). 


Mr. Ricnarp Grant Wuitr has been ap- 
pointed to the Chair of English Literature in the 
College of the city of New York. 


WE notice with regret the death, on the 25th 
ultimo, of Mr. Robert Were Fox, at his pleasant 
seat of Penjerrick, near Falmouth. Mr. Fox was 
born at Falmouth on April 26, 1789, and had 
been for many years the oldest member of a much- 
respected Quaker family long resident in the West 
of England. In the last century one of his ancestors 
was distinguished for the honourable spirit which 
led him to restore some valuable goods, captured 
at sea by the crew of a ship which partly belonged 
to him, to their lawful owner, an inhabitant of a 
country with which England was at war. Mr. 
Fox inherited the religious principles and literary 
tastes of his ancestors. He had for many years 
ceased to take an active part in business or liter- 
ature, but during the years 1830-50 he contributed 
to the Philosophical Magazine and other kindred 
periodicals many elaborate papers on scientific 
subjects. His attention had been especially de- 
voted to the investigation of mineral veins, the 
temperature of mines, and subterranean electri- 
city; for his researches into these points of 
science he was elected F.R.S. on June 9, 1848. 
Though his name only appears in the British 
Museum Catalogue for one work, reprinted from 
the Transactions of a local society, his contribu- 
tions to the scientific papers amounted to nearly 
one hundred in number. 


Last week Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and 
Hodge were chiefly engaged in selling the Oriental 
and Miscellaneous Library of Colonel Ouvry, C.B. 
Few lots were of any marked interest; among 
these was a Persian MS., Kitab-i- Marika, contain- 
ing songs and pictures by Persian poets and 
artists, each page ornamented with borders of 
painted flowers, which went for 14/. 10s.; a copy 
of Somers’ Collection of Scarce Tracts fetched 
14/. 2s, 6d. ; the Harleian Miscellany, with Park’s 
Supplements, 10/. 12s. 6d.; Brunet’s Manuel du 
Libraire, 121. 10s.; Curtis’s British Entomology, 
171. ; Shelley’s Alastor, 1st edition, with Thirl- 
wall’s Primtiae, 81.; Poems on Various Occasions, 
privately printed at Oxford in 1737, with unpub- 
lished MS. poem by Shenstone, 9/. The four 
days’ sale realised 1,054/. 4s, Gd. 


Tae Norwegian medical writer, Dr. Christian 
Peter Boeck, since 1840 Professor of Physiology 
in the University of Christiania, died a few days 
ago. He was the author of a library of valuable 
scientific works, among which may be mentioned 
the first Norse Pharmacopoeia, which he published 
in 1854. Prof. Boeck was born September 5, 
1798. The Swedish zoologist, Prof. Fredrik 
Wahlgren, died at Lund on July 25, in his fifty- 
eighth year. 


Mr. Howarp Wirt1ams, M.A., las in prepara- 
tion a work of some interest and curiosity. It is 
a Catena of authorities denunciatory or depre- 
ciatory of the practice of flesh-eating from Hesiod 
downward. These are not mere elegant extracts, 
but short critical essays on the authorities. 
Pythagoras is usually claimed by vegetarians, and 
the tendency of his doctrines may have been in 
favour of their dogmas, but that he ate fish, if 
not also flesh, is evident from the testimony of 
Porphyry. The literature of vegetarianism would 
form a curious subject for the researches of some 
bibliographer who has renounced the fleshpots of 
Egypt for 

“The good which Asphodel and Mallow yield, 
The feast of herbs, the dainties of the field.” 
If Mr. Williams adds exact references, as we hope 
he will, his work will, in some measure, show the 
extent to which, on humanitarian or other grounds, 





vegetarianism has received support in the field of 
letters. Joseph Ritson was, as is pretty well 
known, an opponent of flesh diet alike in theory 
and practice; but in most cases we should expect 
to find a preponderance of the mere sentiment. 
Rousseau quotes a fine passage from Plutarch, but 
it may be doubted whether Jean-Jacques was 
always content with a “ feast of herbs.” 

In our issue of July 21, we directed attention 
to a valuable series of letters of John Locke, be- 
longing to W. Ayshford Sanford, Esq., of Nyne- 
head Court, Somerset. Through the kindness of 
Mr. Sanford we are now able to give further 
particulars of the collection, which descended to 
him through the marriage of one of his ancestors 
with Anne, second surviving daughter of Locke’s 
intimate friend, Edward Clarke of Chipley. So 
far as his examination has at present extended, 
Mr. Sanford has found about 250 documents in 
Locke's handwriting, varying in date from 1681 
to within a few weeks of his death. The great 
majority are letters which, with a single exception, 
are addressed either to Mr. Clarke or to his wife. 
Many of these letters relate entirely to private and 
professional matters, Locke, it appears, being fre- 
quently consulted by the Clarkes as their phy- 
sician; while others again deal largely with 
public affairs, and, especially in the case of 
those written during his residence in Hol- 
land, contain references, more or less obscure, 
to political intrigues. Included among the corre- 
spondence also are portions of the philosopher’s 
works, with two copies, foul and fair, of his treatise 
on Education, which was begun in the form of 
letters to Mr. Clarke on the education of Ed- 
ward, his son, who died young, and Betty, his 
daughter, who made a runaway match with a 
Mr. Jones. This Betty appears to have been a 
great favourite with Locke, who often styles 
her his “little wife;” and many of his letters 
relating to her and her early love-passages are 
very amusing. Besides Locke’s own letters and 
papers—the latter of which consist chiefly of 
accounts, powers of attorney, and such-like docu- 
ments—the collection contains between a hundred 
and a hundred and fifty letters to Mr. Clarke 
from other persons more or less closely connected 
with him. Some of these were members of the 
Club known in Locke's circle as the “ College ;” 
and, among others, are included such well-known 
names as these — Shaftesbury, Somers, Freie, 
Furley, and Lady Masham. Altogether, the col- 
lection is of great interest and value ; and we are 
glad to learn that, as soon as it has been tho- 
roughly examined and arranged, every facility 
will be given by Mr. Sanford for its publication. 


Tue death of Mr. Samuel Warren, at the age 
of seventy, brings back at once the memory of the 
principal writings on which his literary reputation 
was based, although his actual essays in author- 
ship came to an end more than twenty years ago. 
The book which gave him his earliest fame, 
Leaves from the Diary of a Late Physician, origi- 
nally appeared in the pages of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, to which the young Welshman, who studied 
medicine for atime at the University of Edin- 
burgh, had obtained an introduction. It was fresh, 
and in some sense original in treatment, and not 
only met with considerable success among the 
English reading public, but had the good fortune— 
much rarer forty years ago than now—to be trans- 
lated into more than one foreign language. Its 
day of popularity, however, has gone by, and 
though it was reprinted among Mr. Warren’s 
collected works in 1854, it is practically unknown 
to the present generation. His real title to be re- 
membered rests on Ten Thousand a Year, published 
in 1841, an unquestionably clever novel, whatever 
exception ang te and has been, taken to much of 
its contents on literary, and still more on legal, 
grounds; for just as the doctors fell foul of his 
medical knowledge in the Diary of a Late Physi- 
cian, so the lawyers were not more tender to the 
jurisprudence of the second work. Some of the 
evidently sincere liking for the ways of society, in 
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the technical sense of that word, which he dis- 
played in it laid him open to a little gentle satire, 
and made Thackeray put the novel into the Book 
of Snobs; but when all that criticism can say in 
depreciation has been exhausted, the fact remains 
that there is real humour in the conception of 
Tittlebat Titmouse, and that his letters are 
triumphs in their peculiar style. Many amusing 
stories are told of the innocent pride Mr. Warren 
took in this his most notable work while the author- 
ship, albeit well known, was as yet unavowed, and 
of the transparent stratagems he employed to ex- 
tract verbal criticisms. One of these anecdotes, per- 
haps less in circulation than others, is how the late 
Serjeant Murphy, on being pressed by Mr. Warren 
for an opinion on J'en Thousand a Year, declined to 
express one, and implied, by manner as well as 
words, that he had some special reason for refusing. 
This piqued Warren’s curiosity, and he pressed 
his encuiry closer, whereupon Serjeant Murphy, 
with much simulated reluctance, said, “ My dear 
Sir, I am just the one person who cannot give an 
opinion about the book, for I may tell you, in 
strict confidence, the fact is, I wrote it myself !” 
Now and Then, Mr. Warren’s second novel, a 
religious story wherein he reverted partly to the 
style of treatment which pervades the Drary, had 
no more than a succés d’estime, and that restricted 
to the school of opinion to whose views prominence 
was given in it; and Zhe Lily and the Bee, an 
amazing dithyramb on the Great Exhibition of 
1851, is chiefly noticeable for ‘the opening it 
afforded to parody. He was also the compiler of 
some legal text-books, but they were not per- 
manent contributions to that department of know- 
ledge, and have not added the reputation of a 
jurist to that of a novelist. His Parliamentary 
career was too brief and uneventful to afford 
matter for comment, and the later years of his life 
were passed in the quiet discharge of the judicial 
functions of the Recordership of Hull, which he 
resigned in 1874, and the Mastership in Lunacy, 
which he held at the time of his death. 


Tue August number of the Nineteenth Century 
contains an interesting translation by Mr. Tenny- 
son of the famous passage of the Iliad (xviii., 
202-231), in which Achilles shows himself un- 
armed over the trench of the Greek encampment, 
and at once puts to flight the whole Trojan army. 
Mr. Tennyson's aim has evidently been, first, to 
make his rendering perfectly literal, and then to 
see how far he could at the same time preserve the 
splendid movement and colouring of the original. 
The result is rapid and noble, but a little wanting 
in the smoothness and balance of Homer. The 
ninth line—* All day the men contend,” &e.—is 
not successfully connected with the preceding 
clause, and the next words (“From their own 
city”) are not quite clear. The epithets “all- 
shining,” “ sheer-astonished,” “ unweariable,” have 
a dash of affectation, which would be in place per- 
haps in a Teutonic poem. The rhythmical move- 
ment is fine, but not eminently Homeric. The 
main difficulty—perhaps an insurmountable one— 
in translating Homer into English blank-verse is 
the want of anything corresponding to the 
alternate rise and fall of the hexameter. The 
first feet of an hexameter, like the first notes in 
a bar of music, have the rbythmical accent, and 
the words on which this accent falls are marked 
as emphatic. In English, however, the pauses 
of the verse are constantly varied, and do little 
or nothing to determine the emphasis, which is 
given chiefly by the structure of the sentence. 
Mr. Tennyson we venture to think, has imitated 
the Homeric rhythm too superficially, so to speak: 
his lines run parallel to those of Homer, but the 
beat of his music falls sometimes on the wrong 
notes, : 

THE current number of Mélusine is full of good 
things, fragments of old songs, ideas, customs. 
First, M. Auguste Hock writes learnedly on the 
“Couques” of Dinant. Cougues are a sort of 
bun, and they are stamped with curious figures and 
devices, as “old faces of old kings,” Now, Dinant 





in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries was a 
famous seat of coperslagers, or coppersmiths. 
Their ancient stamps it is, or rather copies of 
them, that decorate the modern cougue. In 
Scotland (witness The Bride of Lammermoor and 
personal experience) they have “ cookies,” but in 
a spirit of Puritanism refrain from decorating 
them. They may be eaten hot, with butter and 
strawberry jam. M. Luzel prints two Mérchen 
from Northern France ; neither of them seems to 
have any features that need be noticed. A propos 
of a figure of Taranis, God of Thunder, with a 
hammer in his hand, it may be noticed that the 
“drums” placed at the end of spokes round the 
head of a bronze found in France and now in 
London are possibly not drums at all, but the 
hammers of Taranis. M. Léon Bureau prints the 
charm, or magical stanza, sung round the fires on 
the eve of St. John. The peasants in Cornwall 
keep the custom of St. John’s fires, but have for- 
gotten the words of the song. A song from Car- 
cassonne is on a theme as old as the Cypria, the 
pursuit by a lover of the beloved, through various 
metamorphoses. The “ Litanies des Jeunes Filles ” 
are amusing expressions of a view of life common 
to peasant and to high-born young ladies— 
“ Kyrie, je voudrais, 
Christe, étre mariée.” 

Im Neuen Reich, No. 30, opens with an inter- 
esting article on Boccaccio by Herr W. Lang. 
The lucid and succinct account of the great novel- 
ist’s life and work, chiefly founded on Marcus 
Landau’s recent work on Boccaccio, is well worth 
reading; but some grave mistakes may tend to 
shake one’s belief in the proverbial German accu- 
racy. Seeing the continual interchange of ideas 
between Petrarch and Boccaccio, and the decisive 
and beneficial influence which the former exercised 
over the latter in the most important crisis of his 
career, it is surely absurd to say “ that in the life 
of neither of them did their friendship form an 
epoch.” The “fifty Florentine gold florins to 
buy a winter coat for his nightly studies and 
lucubrations” were not, as the German writer 
asserts, “given by Petrarch to Boccaccio on one 
occasion,” but were left to him in Petrarch’s last 
will. The reference to Fiammetta, or Maria, 
simply as the “King’s daughter” is, to say the 
least, hazardous, seeing that King Robert’s pa- 
ternity depends -mainly on Baldelli’s ingenious 
conjecture. But by far the worst blunder is con- 
tained in the following sentence :—“ He [Boc- 
caccio] never thinks of transferring the loved one 
to a higher sphere, up to which he looks with 
longing.” Has Herr Lang never read Boccaccio’s 
finest sonnet, that addressed to Petrarch in 
Heaven ?— 

“ Or sei dove la mia bella Fiammetta 
Siede con lei nel cospetto di Dio ;” 
and further on :— 
“ Tirami dietro a te dove gioiso 
Veggia colei che pria d’ amor m’ accese.” 


Westermann’s Monatshefte publishes a bio- 
graphic sketch of Gitz von Berlichingen, the free- 
booting knight of the sixteenth century, immor- 
talised in Goethe's tragedy, by Karl Ueberhorst. 
Besides Gétz’s autobiography, known and largely 
drawn upon by Goethe, some documentary evi- 
dence published by one of the knight's descend- 
ants hasbeen used. The paper is chiefly interesting 
on account of the appended portraits of Gétz and 
of his ironhand. The same periodical contains ar 
unpublished letter addressed by Schiller to a Herr 
Syndicus Becht, and inclosing, as the endorsement 
on the envelope informs the reader, “ 20 florins in 
gold,” being an old debt owing for wine received. 


Tue Archivio Storico for June continues the 
series of letters of Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici in 
1519, and also the Register of Charles I. of 
Anjou for the year 1276, Besides these continu- 


ations there is an article which throws light on 
the military operations of the sixteenth century, 
an account of the life of Domenico Ridolfino of 
Camerino, an Italian engineer in the employment 





of Stephen Battory, King of Poland, in his war 
against Russia from 1580 to 1586. The article is 
by Prof. Santoni, and is founded upon unpub- 
lished documents in the communal library of 
Camerino. Signor Matteo Ricci writes an account 
of the life ot studies of Count Carlo Baudi di 
Vesme, a well-known Italian student of philology, 
history, and archaeology, who died at Turin in 
March of the present year. The Archivio an- 
nounces the discovery by Father Marcellino da 
Civezza of a number of documents at Madrid 
concerning the life of Columbus, some especially 
important as bearing on his disputed second mar- 
riage with Beatrice Henriquez. 


Tue Historische Gesellschaft of Berlin is plan- 
ning a new periodical to be called Fortschritte der 
Geschichte, which is to appear at intervals of years, 
containing an account of all that has been done in 
the field of history, and a criticism of the general 
progress of historical study. 


Tuer death is announced of Dr. Carstairs 
Douglas, author of a Chinese Dictionary, at the 
age of fifty-five. 


Tue Neue Stettiner Zeitung gives a curious in- 
sight into the friendly relations which existed 
between Herr Lassalle, the well-known socialist, 
and the late Bishop Ketteler. Lassalle in one of 
his books, published 1864, writes of the Bishop :— 
“Not long since no less a personage than a prince 
of the Church, the Bishop of Mainz, Freiherr von 
Ketteler, has been forced by his convictions to take a 
side in the workman-question. Here we have a man 
worshipped on the Rhine almost as a saint, a man 
who for long years has devoted himself to learned 
researches. He has published a book under the title 
The Workman- Question and Christianity, and in this, 
point for point, he has maintained every one of my 
economical theses, every one of my charges against 
the Fortschrittspartei. .. . Clear as sunlight must 
be the proof which could force such language from a 
prince of the Church.” 

His friendly feelings towards the Bishop induced 
Lassalle to beg his intercession with the father of 
the lady whom he wished to marry. The Countess 
von Hatzfeld acted as intermediary on this occa- 
sion between Lassalle and the Bishop, and in her 
account of the interview which she had with 
the dignitary of the Church she reports him to 
have expressed himself in terms of the greatest 
appreciation and kindness of Lassalle. 

‘“* He assured me that he tock the warmest interest in 
your earnest and faithful endeavours in the cause of 
science; that he commended your social aims and 
your method of striving for these; and that if he 
doubted the possibility of practically carrying out 
your theory by your methods, it was only because 
any principle, however just and however ably sup- 
ported, if it want the one unchangeable base, must 
be powerless to stand against the storms of passion.” 
Unfortunately, while Socialism and Episcopacy 
were thus shaking hands, the young lady who 
was the desired prize of the coalition took her 
fate into her own hands, and thus nipped in the 
bud her lover’s advances towards Ultramontanism. 
Before the Countess had returned from her 
mission, Fraulein von Dénniges, now known on 
the stage of New York as Héléne von Racovicza, 
had persuaded her father to betroth her to a young 
Roumanian boyar. The duel which followed in 
consequence between the two suitors proved, as is 
well known, fatal to Lassalle. 








FOREIGN REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 


BURNELL, A. The Arsheyabrahmana of the SimaVeda. Revue 
Critique, July 21.° By A. Barth. 

Corron, Sir A. Arabic Primer. 
July 21. By G. Weil. 

CrowE AND CAVALCASELLE. History of Italian Painting. 
Westermann’s Illustrirte Monatshefte, June. : 

StoKkrs, Whitley. Three Middle Irish Homilies. Revue Cri- 
tique, July 14. By H. d’Arbois de Jubainville. 

Warp, A. W. History of English Dramatic Literature. Revue 
Critique, July 28. By Alfred Stern. 

Wnricut, D. History of Népal. Revue Critique, July 14. By 
L. Feer. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Petermann’s Mittheilungen for August begins 
with the first portion of a detailed review of the 
navigable highways of Germany, by Dr. Th. H. 
Schunke. Besides its greater rivers there are 
seventy canals in Germany, extending overa length 
of upwards of 1,200 English miles, yet the water- 
ways of the Fatherland, natural or artificial, the 
author is obliged to confess, are in a condition 
which leaves the German people a wide field for 
improvement. Dr. Polakovsky continues his 
valuable “Contribution to the Knowledge of the 
Conditions of Vegetation in Costa Rica.” Accom- 
panying a reproduction on a reduced scale of the 
survey of the lower Congo carried out by Com- 
mander Medlycott and Lieutenant Flood in 1875, 
in H.M.’s ship Spiteful, we have a capital 
account of the history of the discovery and 
exploration in the estuary of this great African 
river, of its tides and periodical swellings, 
its climate, factories, and the products of its 
neighbourhood. Dr. Behm’s Report on the pro- 
gress of geography during June and July occupies 
a considerable space in this number, and is full of 
most useful notes and criticisms. 


Tue German Embassy to Morocco has newly 

returned to Europe, having left Fez for the coast 
by way of Mequinez along the Sebu and by 
Laraish and Arsila to Tangier. The position of 
the ancient Roman town of Volubilis appears to 
have been made more sure by the discovery of an 
inscription in the neighbourhood of three great 
Roman ruins, sixteen miles north-east of Me- 
quinez, and a short distance south-west of Muley 
Edris. Theodor Mommsen writes on this subject 
to the Kélnische Zeitung :— 
“Tam obliged for the interesting inscription. It is 
to be read : Q(uinto) Caecilio Q(uinti) filio Domitiano 
Claudia [i.e. tribu] Volubiliano, decurioni municipii 
Volubiliani, annorum XX., Q(uintus) Caecilius .. . 
(et) Antonia N(ata)lis filio pii(ssimo) posueru(nt). I 
cannot decipher the cognomen and position of the 
father, perhaps there stood something like ‘ Gracilis 
leg(ionis) I. . . . .. This stone is of high interest for 
the geography of Africa, as it is the most westerly 
that we possess from thence.” 


THE international expedition under Marine- 
Lieutenant Wyse, which was employed in making 
reconnaissances for a suitable line for a canal 
through the isthmus of Darien, returned to Paris 
on May 24, and has now published a preliminary 
Report, with a sketch map. The expectations and 
hopes entertained some months ago seem to be 
destined to be disappointed, for the levels show 
very clearly that no navigable channel is possible 
between the Tuyra and the Atrato without locks or 
tunnelling. The water-parting, indeed, sinks in the 
ColduTihulé to 480 feet, an interesting geographical 
fact, but too considerable a height above the sea 
to be cut through for canalising purposes, even if 
the ground on each side were not too elevated. 
This being the case the engineer, V. Celler, 
advocates a plan for a lock-canal, and believes 
that such a work between the Tuyra and Atrato 
would have many advantages over the similarly 
planned lock-canal by way of Lake Nicaragua, or 
over the tunnel scheme by the valleys of the 
Doguado and Napipi proposed by Commander 
Selfridge. Lieutenant Wyse, on the other hand, 
recommends the more perfect examination of an- 
other line: that from the Rio Chucumaque, a 
northern tributary of the Tuyra, north-eastward 
to the Gandi Bight, which lies west of the outlet 
of the Gulf of Uraba or Darien. 


Tue latest intelligence respecting the United 
States Polar Expedition is that the schooner 
Florence, which will be manned almost entirely 
by Connecticut sailors, may, perhaps, stop at 
Frobisher’s Straits on her voyage; but her head- 
quarters will be on Cumberland Island, where a 
stock of supplies is to be collected, and a score of 
Esquimaux are to be engaged with the necessary 
complement of dogs and sledges. Our authority 
further states that in case Congress should make 





an appropriation for the Howgate colony, another 
vessel will sail from New York about July 1, 
1878, and proceed to Disco to join Captain Tyson. 
The two vessels will then strike northward; and 
Captain Tyson, we may add, has publicly an- 
nounced his intention of remaining there until he 
finds the North Pole. 

Tue Geographical Congress held at Brussels 
last year appears to have galvanised into life the 
dormant Société Belge de Géographie, for it has 
this year commenced the issue of a Bulletin, the 
third number of which has just been issued. The 
African Association naturally claims a leading 
place in its pages, which also contain a third 
article on African Explorations during the present 
century, and a concluding paper on the voyage of 
the Belgian ship Concordia to India (1719-21). 
There is also a very clear sketch-map of Africa 
from Sierra Leone down to the Cape of Good 
Hope and up to Mozambique. 


Unoner the title of “Isthme du Darien,” M. 
Lucien de Puydt, who describes himself as “ ex- 
plorateur du Darien,” has during the past month 
contributed four articles to Za France Financiére, 
in which he criticises in somewhat severe terms 
Messrs. Wyse and Celler’s ‘‘ Rapport sommaire de 
la Commission Internationale d’Exploration.” M. 
de Puydt differs from his rivals in many particu- 
lars, and one brief sentence will, we think, suffice 
to show the trenchant nature of his remarks :— 
“M, Wyse se trompe, et l'histoire, méme moderne, 
du Darien ne lui est plus connue que sa géographie”! 








A FRENCH TRAVELLER ON AFRICAN “STATIONS.” 


Wuen the arrangements for the establishment of 
‘“‘ stations” in the interior of Africa were under 


. discussion at the recent meeting of the Inter- 


national Commission of the African Association 
at Brussels, one of the French delegates, M. 
d’Abbadie, member of the Institute of France, 
and a well-known African traveller, differed from 
his colleagues on two points of considerable im- 
portance, and embodied his views in a memo- 
randum which forms part of the proces verbal of 
the meeting. As his opinions are based on eleven 
years’ personal experience in Eastern Africa, great 
weight naturally attaches to them, and we there- 
fore subjoin an abstract of the document in 
question, which, though we do not profess to 
agree entirely in the conclusions arrived at, 
appears to us to deserve very careful considera- 
tion at the hands of all promoters of African 
exploration. 

First, as regards the number of white men of 
which the staff of a station should be composed. 
When several foreigners are associated together in 
a little-known country, it appears to M. d’Ab- 
badie that one of two things must happen. Hither 
they will get on well together, and consequently, 
from being always engaged in conversation with 
one another, neglect those relations with the 
natives which they ought to cultivate in order to 
obtain necessary information from them—a pro- 
cess demanding incessant care and constant pa- 
tience; or, on the contrary, as most commonly 
happens, they will not get on well together, owing 
to differences of character, which would be of 
little importance at home among large numbers 
of their fellow-countrymen, but which in their 
isolated position in Africa would increase every 
day; in this case they run the risk of exhibiting 
to the natives the deplorable spectacle of endless 
quarrels among themselves, from the want of a 
higher authority to bring them to order. Being 
obliged to judge foreigners by appearances, the 
native mind finds it difficult to assign to them 
their proper status, and naturally has a tendency 
to prefer on this account the artisan, whose skilful 
work is more easily appreciated. Hence arises a 
very serious difficulty, for blacksmiths, weavers, 
and other native artisans are looked upon with 
contempt, and in the different dialects the term 
which corresponds to “ artisan” is always regarded 
as a serious insult. The head of the station, 





therefore, ought to have no white man living with 
him, but to surround himself with native subor- 
dinates of his own choosing. Later on, if he feels 
the want of an artisan or two, he should choose 
men of a dark complexion, in order to preserve, by 
his own isolation, the prestige of his race among 
the natives, 

Secondly, as regards the purchase of a house for 
a station, or of land for its construction.—As M. 
d’Abbadie’s opening remarks on this point are 
somewhat startling, and infer a greater knowledge 
of history and mythology among the natives than 
they are generally credited with possessing, we 
think it better to give his own words :— 

“Rien n’est aussi dangereux que l’acquisition d’un 
immeuble. L’Africain raconte aussitét l’origine dela 
puissance des Anglais dans l’Inde. Il dit que tout 
un vaste pays ne pouvait étre conquis que par la 
ruse, et ne manque pas d’attribuer aux vainqueurs 
des Indiens la fable que les anciens racontent des 
Phéniciers débarqués au lieu oh Carthage devait 
sélever. L’histoire de la peau de vache coupée en 
laniéres d'une minceur extréme pour envelopper le 
plus de terrain possible plait 4 l' imagination africaine ; 
on Ja repéte souvent. Toute acquisition d'un im- 
meuble semble-aux indigénes un premier pas pour 
s’emparer du pays.” 

In case, however, the traveller be determined to 
make the purchase, he must first know how to 
make a valid contract. That he will find very 
difficult ; the different local customs in this re- 
spect vary greatly, and in a country where the 
new arrival can only hold his ground by the 
prestige which he ought to create, it would be es- 
pecially annoying to a man to become a laugh- 
ing-stock to the people because he has not 
made a valid contract, or because he has 
paid his money to some one who is not the 
owner, and who for this reason at once disappears 
or spends the money he has received. In such 
cases as these, of which M. d’Abbadie says there 
are some sad examples, it is possible, of course, to 
institute a prosecution, but of what use would it 
be for a man to commence an action in a country 
in which he knows hardly anything of the lan- 
guage? In point of fact he would have to put up 
with his loss in silence, and the consequence would 
be that all the rogues in the neighbourhood would 
do their best to plunder him. 

The better course, therefore, for the head of the 
station to pursue would be to rent the land and to 
build a hut on it after the native manner, first 
making a friend of the owner, who, finding it to 
his interest to take care of a liberal tenant, 
would always protect him in case of need. 
This is not all, for, however clever he may be, 
the new-comer runs the risk of making a bad 
choice of a site, which, later on, may chance to 
be found inconvenient, too small, or, perhaps, un- 
healthy. Last of all, in spite of all his sagacity, 
he cannot tell beforehand whether intestine wars 
may not change the high-roads through the coun- 
try, or whether a friendly chief may not give 
place to a hostile tyrant. In such cases the inter- 
national representative would find it to his interest 
to change the position of his station. If he has 
purchased it, he will not be able to take it away 
with him, and he will have to abandon it or make 
a present of it to the first comer; and even in 
that case he may make himself ridiculous from 
the fact of the transfer not being made ac- 
cording to the customs of the country. Such 
an eventuality would cause loss of that prestige 
which is so necessary to a man who, metaphorically 
speaking, drops into a country like an aérolite. If 
money be a source of power in every country, 
prestige, in M. d’Abbadie’s opinion, is far more so. 
A further consideration, too, convinces him that 
stations ought never to be bought, but always 
rented: this is, that the purchase-money of a 
single site would suffice for the renting of at least 
ten; and he urges that, however liberal the Ex- 
ecutive Committee may be disposed to be, they 
will desire to multiply their means of action, and 
will not lose sight of the fact that their resources 
are not inexhaustible. Epw. Durrre.p Jongs, 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


An able and diversified number of the Church 
Quarterly leads off with a well-argued demolition 
of the theoretic doctrine of the Annihilation of 
the Wicked, and concludes that such theories are 
always constructed at the expense of important 
truth which does not fit into them. This is 
followed by a survey of “The Church of Eng- 
land in the Kighteenth Century,” acutely con- 
trasting the progress of the Church’s recovery 
from the days of the Commonwealth down to the 
accession of George I. with the subsequent 
attempt to strangle her very life introduced by that 
monarch and his Minister, Walpole, as well as by 
the favour shown to Arianism and Latitudinarian- 
ism in high places. The laxness and non-resi- 
dence of some of the eighteenth-century bishops, 
the perfunctory services of the majority of them, 
and the impetus undesignedly given to schism by 
the fathers of the Evangelical movement, are 
credited with the growing indifference which 
availed to stifle the Church’s living voice, spread 
the “ cancer” of Rationalism, and multiplied Dis- 
senting sects in a proportion unheard of before the 
death of Queen Anne. Among more urgent 
Church questions, ‘‘ The Present Condition of the 
Relations between Church and State” and “ The 
Church and the Crisis” are discussed in able 
articles: the first contending for a voice of 
the faithful laity in the choice of bishops; for 
bishops as judges and lawyers as assessors, and not 
vice versd, in spiritual courts and causes; and for 
Church legislation through her own constitutional 
organs, as the patent remedies: while the second 
discusses, from the high-ritual point of view, the 
Ridsdale Judgment, and, in passing, regards the 
choice of Lord Penzance as Provincial Judge as 
implying intentional defiance and a spirit the 
opposite to conciliation on the part of the prelates 
who made it. Out of polemics many readers will 
turn with relief to the secular articles with which 
this number is rife. One of the best is on the 
“Tndian Mutiny,” of which a graphic résumé is 
based on Sir J. W. Kaye’s unfinished history. 
Another is a candid and far from unfair criticism 
of the autobiography of “ Harriet Martineau,” 
whom the writer estimates with acute insight 
and occasional tenderness, although constrained 
to maintain that, with rare qualities of mind and 
heart, she had actually and absolutely “no eye” 
for what was spiritual. The article on “ Falkland 
and his Modern Critics” also deserves perusal. 


tn the International Review (New York, Bos- 
ton, and London) the first and second articles 
present, as parts of a synopsis of the whole ques- 
tion, the problem of§ “The Turks in Europe,” 
and “Ought Russia to Prevail?” Mr. P. G. 
Hamerton contributes, in addition tohis Art Letter, 
an instructive and interesting survey of the “Old 
Dutch and Flenish Masters,” on the basis of the 
French volume on the same subject published 
shortly before his sudden death by the late cele- 
brated painter, Eugéne Fromentin. The article 
is rich in comparisons and contrasts of Rubens, 
Vandyke, and Rembrandt, with studies of such 
questions as the secret of Dutch art (care and sin- 
cerity in drawing), with two great helps to suc- 
cess (industry and safe guidance), Prof. Francis 
Walker's second article on the “Late World's 
Fair” at Philadelphia is concerned with its “ Dis- 
play,” in which we are glad to find that, of all 
foreign nations, he accounts Great Britain easily 
first in the Fine Arts Department, British paint- 
ings and sculpture being admirably represented. 
In pottery and porcelain Japan and China bore otf 
the bell, Europe, with some British exceptions, 
being backward in this department, as in that of 
glass-ware, for which the United States deserved 
the palm. The literary article par excellence of 
the number is Mr. Whipple’s sketch of Barry 
Cornwall and some of his contemporaries, for 
which the reminiscences of Mr. James T. Fields, 
of Boston, have been drawn upon, in supplement 
of the autobiography. The writer has done well 





to prefer for a poetic citation anent Procter’s wife 
the little-known “ Epistle from an Obscure Philoso- 

her” to the more trite “Poet’s Song to his 

Wife ;” for the former describes the two phases, 
lover’s ecstacy and husband's waking bliss. He 
also introduces us to the suppers, at which 
Ticknor turned up his nose, but which Lamb and 
Godwin, Hunt and Hazlitt doubtless preferred to 
the society of Holland House, and records some 
stories that are not common of Rogers’ sub- 
acidity and Coleridge’s omniscience. 

In the London Quarterly Review, published at 
the Wesleyan Conference Office, we recognise, as 
usual, temperate but firm exposition of theological 
opinions, often, as in the third article, in accord 
with the orthodox Church views, and certainly 
clever, able writing in the case of the secular 
articles. Of such in the July number three at 
least deserve attention: a general article on 
Biographical Literature, from the days of Plu- 
tarch, Tacitus, and Suetonius until the present 
time, which does justice to each different form and 
phase of the subject ; a clever and graphic review 
of the Lives of George Whitfield which have 
issued in this decade from Mr. Tyerman and 
Mr. Gledstone; and an able criticism of Bux- 
ton Forman’s new edition of the Poetical 
Works of Shelley, in which the writer goes 
far to prove that just at the time of his 
sudden taking away, at thirty years of age, the 
poet was evincing in his Hellas and elsewhere a 
return course from the boyish atheism which had 
offended the critics in Queen Mab towards a 
partial and, it was to be hoped, progressive belief. 
It is urged that in his ceaseless aspiration and 
struggle, and his sympathy with the poor and 
downtrodden, Shelley “appropriated, without 
knowing it, much from Christianity.” The writer 
criticises the poetical works with the various 
fragments from a thorough study of recent Shel- 
leyan materials, being well at home in the 
emendations and adversaria of Mr. Garnett, Mr. 
Fleay, Mr. Rossetti, as well as those of Mr. 
Buxton Forman himself. 

Tue Savoy Annual for 1877 is a prettily got- 
up and printed annual in connexion with the 
Savoy Chapel, to which the editor, Mr. Charles 
Pickering Roberts, the Rev. W. J. Loftie, Charles 
Brodie Sewell, M.D., and the Rev. Henry White, 
the chaplain of the Savoy, have contributed more 
or less pleasant and pertinent papers. “ The 
Choir,” “The Congregation,” “ The Preachers,” 
“Our Boys,” are the subjects of some of these. 
Perhaps, if the Annual is to become an institu- 
tion, 1t will do well to import a few papers on 
more extraneous subjects. 








THE HUNTERIAN CLUB. 


Tue Report of the Hunterian Club states that the 
books for the fourth year are as follows :—Samuel 
Rowlands’ Guy Earle of Warwick (1607), Dr. 
Merri-man (1609), A Whole Crew of Kind 
Gossips (1609), A Sacred Memorte of ow Lord 
and Sauiour Iesus Christ (1618), and Heaven's 
Glory, Seeke It, Sc. (1628); Thomas Lodge’s 
Scillaes Metamorphosis (1589), and A Margarite 
of America (1596); and Bannatyne Manuscript, 
Part 3 (1568), 

In addition, the members will receive Alex- 
ander Garden's Life of Bishop Elphinstone, and 
A Theatre of Scottish Worthies, edited by Mr. 
David Laing, and presented by Mr. Alexander B. 
Stewart. <All the known works of Samuel 
Rowlands, as given in Mr. Hazlitt’s Handbook, 
are now reprinted by the club, with the exception 
of A Theatre of Delightful Recreation (1605), and 
Stix London Gossips (1607), both lost pieces, at 
least the council have been unable to hear of any 
copies existing; nor have they been able to dis- 
cover the first edition of Dr. Merryman (1607). 
Failing it, they are indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. Huth for the use of his copy of the second 
edition of 1609, from which the club's reprint has 
been made. The rarity of this second edition may 





be understood when it is stated that in the fifth 
portion of the Rev. Mr. Corser’s sale (July, 1870) 
it brought 217. 10s. The council would still be 
glad to hear of the much more interesting edition 
of 1607 ; and should it be found within a reason- 
able time, and access had to it, they would not 
hesitate to reprint it, relegating the second edition 
to an appendix. The following entry in the 
“ Stationers’ Registers” (Mr. Arber’s Transcript 
vol. iii., p. 609) points to the fact that another 
production by Rowlands, if printed, as it most 
likely was, has dropped out of sight :— 
“ 22 Maij 1617. 

‘* Master Pauier.—Entred for his copie vnder the 
handes of master Tauernor and both the wardens, A 
Poeme intituled The Bride, written by Samuell Row- 
lande, vjd.” 

Perhaps this notice may lead to its discovery. 

It is intended to print a sheet or two of short 
miscellaneous pieces by Rowlands, of which the 
following are known to the council, but they hope 
that some of the members may be in a position to 
point out others: 1. Lines before Thomas. 
Andrewe’s Vnmasking of a Feminine Machiavell 
(1604) ; 2. Lines on Ben Jonson’s Volpone in W. 
Parkes’ Curtaine Drawer of the World (1612); 3. 
A Ballad on Sir Thomas Overbury (Mr. Hazlitt’s 
Handbook, Article 20) (1614); 4. Lines in T. 
Collins’ Teares of Love [Where can a copy of this 
work be seen ?] (1615); 5. Lines “ To My Louing 
Friend, Iohn Taylor,” in the Water Poet’s Works, 
folio (1630). 

With regard to a general Introduction to Samuel 
Rowlands’ works, the council are in some difficulty. 
In 1815 Sir Walter Scott reprinted The Letting 
of Humors Blood in the Head-vaine, for which he 
wrote a short preface, partly of a particular and 
partly of a general character. Although since 
that time much has been written on the contents 
of the tracts themselves, nothing has been dis- 
covered of a biographical character. In fact, ab- 
solutely nothing is known of Rowlands’ personal 
history ; and this is all the more remarkable con- 
sidering his great popularity as a writer. Failing 
other arrangements for an Introduction, it has 
been suggested that this preface by Sir Walter 

Scott be reproduced, with a bibliographical index of 
critical extracts from other authors. A glossarial 
index and title-pages will also be given. 

Only two tracts by Thomas Lodge have been 
reprinted this year. This arises from the fact 
that the council were anxious to clear the way by 
finishing all the Rowlands tracts, so as to be en- 
abled, in the succeeding year, to give greater at- 
tention to the former author. Through the kind- 
ness of Mr. S. Christie-Miller, of Britwell, the 
council have had access to the first edition of 
Rosalynde (1590), and to the Historie of Robert, 
Second Duke of Normandy (1591), both unique. 
The first-mentioned, as is well known, is the work 
upon which Shakspere founded his play of As 
You Like It, and has been several times reprinted 
from the second edition of 1592—in Mr. Collier's 
Shakespeare Library, 1850, and in Mr. Hazlitt’s 
Shakespeare Library, 1875—while the first edition 
has never yet been reprinted. Mr. Christie- 
Miller's unique copy unfortunately wants the 
whole sheet R, or four leaves; but in the club’s 
reprint this missing portion will be supplied from 
the second edition of 1592. 








GERMAN LETTER. 
Gotha: July 19, 1877. 
“ Ueber Tod und Schicksal 
Troéstet die Schénheit allein, 
Lichtet die niichtlichen Kliifte 
Sonnegemiedene Griifte 
Still umgoldend wie Mondenschein.” 
He who can sing the praises of beauty in this 
way must himself be a favourite of the Goddess. 
It is Paul Heyse, who has published a new col- 
lection of poems entitled Shizzenbuch (Berlin: W. 
Hertz). As the unambitious name implies, the 


poet has put together here all the changing scenes 
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and experiences that his life has brought to him 
for many years; and this is a fault of the book. 
There are many insignificant poems among them, 
though that in itself does no harm—for Heyse’s 
verses are always melodious and tasteful, and he 
might say like Schiller’s Sanger, “Siisser Wohllaut 
schlaft in der Saiten Gold ”—but one would feel 
more clearly the beauty of most of the poems 
if they were published separately. The greater 
number of mela lyrists still sing the melodies 
which Goethe and Schiller, and afterwards Uhland, 
Riickert, and Lenau invented, and they cannot be 
blamed on that account, for we have all grown up 
in this mode of expression and feeling ; still there 
isa peculiar mode of thought belonging to our 
day, and it is given to few to represent this 
artistically. Men of inferior talent generally en- 
deavour to attain this by imitating Heinrich 
Heine; they think that they are genial when they 
are oy | vulgar, and graceful in form when they 
make bad verses. Der neue Tannhiiuser, by a 
Hanoverian writer, isa melancholy example of this. 
At the head of the really modern and important 
lyric poets stand two, Paul Heyse and Theodor 
Storm. The artistic character of these two poets 
is very different, for while Storm speaks to us in 
short rhythms with melody and richness, but is 
slow and restrained, and has only put together 
one little book in many years, melodies well forth 
from Heyse’s lips in rich abundance. Yet we 
should be making a great mistake if we were to 
conclude from the title that these were only slight 
sketches: they are rather, for the most part, little 
works of art carefully executed and finished. 
The “Cicisbeo” and the “ Novelle” are striking 
tales in the shortest form; the weakest are, 
perhaps, the sonnets, “ Dichterprofile,” and the 
epigrams, while the “ Liebeslieder” contain a 
delightful wealth of grace, tenderness, sprightli- 
ness, and harmony. Hans Hopfen, in his recent 
book Strettfragen und Erinnerungen (Stuttgart : 
Cotta), has given us some valuable information 
about another eminent lyrist, Hermann Lingg. 
The book contains, besides, much that is worth 
reading—for instance, some articles on Friedrich 
Halm and Franz Grillparzer, and especially we 
may mention some pieces on the modern drama. 
Among new novels we must not pass over a work 
by Gutzkow, for the very reason that it is sure to 
be much read. The Newe Serapionsbriider is not 
a very pleasant work. It presents a gloomy 
picture with many true and finely-drawn details, 
and yet, as a whole, it is without really har- 
monious colour. Of course we do not mean by 
this to blame the poet for having exposed un- 
sparingly the dark sides of modern life; on the 
contrary, his keen sarcasms on the prevalent 
optimism make a very wholesome impression on 
the mind, and being a native of Berlin, and an 
exceedingly penetrating observer, he can depict in 
a masterly manner some individual types of his 
native town; but modern Germany would be an 
historical enigma if the general view of its social 
life as it is given here were a true one. Even a 
foreigner would perceive this, for it is like a land- 
scape deprived of the sunlight common to all 
countries. It does not seem unnecessary to make 
this remark, as the other day in an English news- 
paper specimens of German manners and charac- 
ters were quoted from a novel by Friulein Marlitt. 
This lady’s novels have, it is true, become well 
known through the bad taste of one of our most 
popular journals, and are read eagerly by the un- 
educated mass of women and girls, but they are 
full of silliness and impossibilities, such as only 
the unregulated fancy of an eccentric old maid 
could produce, and her productions as a rule are 
not read by serious persons. Unfortunately, there 
is another writer whom we cannot dismiss so easily. 
Wilhelm Jensen belongs to the novel writers who 
are most widely read in Germany just now, and, 
we must add, not without reason. He has a rich 
and lively imagination, and knows how to paint in 
glowing colours and very finely-executed detail. 
He brings past times and distant countries before 





our eyes with magical and illusive clearness, and 
he has a melodious and picturesque language at 
command which he knows admirably how to use 
with many-coloured effects in observations partly 
elegiac, partly humorous. He began as an imi- 
tator of Storm, afterwards pursued his own path, 
and has written an endless number of works, un- 
fortunately of very unequal merit. Even in the 
best an inclination for what is unlovely shows 
itself, often destroying the most beautiful theme 
in the execution ; sometimes it is as if an under- 
tone making a perfect harmony impossible 
pervaded the author’s entire sensibility. But 
the worst part of it is, this inclination to what 
is ugly has been accompanied latterly by great 
carelessness, which betrays itself in the bad style 
of composition, though even more in the deline- 
ation of the characters, and from these two causes 
comes a series of scenes which would certainly 
give a foreigner a strange idea of German life: 
many of them are positively coarse and repulsive. 
Happily, however, Iam able to add that one of 
his latest works is just now before me, carefully 
worked out, and showing the good sides of the 
author in a favourable light. The scene is laid in 
the author’s home, Schleswig-Holstein, and is 
rightly entitled Fluth und Ebbe (Mitau: E. Behre), 
for a fresh and invigorating sea-breeze seems to 
blow in it. 

A complete edition of a work belonging to 
older literature, and which brings again to our re- 
membrance a great man whose works are becoming 
less and less read, has appeared—Herder's complete 
works, edited by Bernbard Suphan (Berlin: 
Weidmann). In the opinion of all connoisseurs 
this book is edited with the greatest care and cir- 
cumspection, and the very first volume contains a 
number of interesting but long-forgotten early 
works, essays and reviews from 1764 to 1767. 

In the Heeren- Ukert collection the first part of a 
History of France from 1830 to 1871, by Karl Hille- 
brand, has appeared (Gotha: Perthes),a very learned 
and interesting work. The author, who has been 
known fora long time as a clever and widely- 
cultivated journalist, and who has become well 
acquainted with the character of the Romance 
nations by a long residence in France and Italy, 
has here begun a solid and serious undertaking. 
Part I., which is before us, is actually, indeed, only 
a history of the diplomacy and politics of the years 
1880 to 1857, and it shows everywhere the fruits 
of the investigations which the author was allowed 
to make in the German and Italian archives. 
This special kind of study seems to give a common 
character to many modern works of history: at 
least, most of the younger historians take up a 
political standpoint which is not far removed from 
the point of view of the old diplomatists. It shows 
itself also in this work, as on the one hand the 
principle is enunciated with cynical sincerity that 
“Tn politics success is the reward, unsuccess the 
penalty ; ” and, on the other hand, the significance 
of royalty is mentioned with sacred respect, and 
those looked down upon with a grand air of dis- 
dain who shut themselves out from this 
mysticism by an “ outward conception” of 
political life. These peculiarities, however, have 
no effect on the statements of the historian, and 
we must grant that he has fully attained his object 
—to present to his reader a clear and broad view 
of the connexion of things. 

Antiquarian knowledge has been advanced by a 
very considerable work—Dompejanische Studien, 
by Heinrich Nissen (Leipzig: Breitkopf and 
Hiirtel). This is the first time the attempt has 
been made to give a history of the city, founded 
on the most careful and extensive investigations 
of the existing ruins, and this, of course, would 
be of the highest importance to antiquarian 
science. For this purpose a series of very 
thorough preparatory papers was written by 
Herr Richard Schéne, who intended originally 
to bring out an architectural history of Pompeii, 
but was prevented by receiving an appointment 
in the Prussian Office of Public Worship from 





continuing the work, and passed them on to his 

friend to publish, Among others there is an 

excellent chapter on architectural materials, lava, 

tufa, chalk, &c., as well as a thorough treatment 

of the chief buildings that have as yet been 

excavated. Prof. Nissen, who up to the present 

time has been teaching at the University of Mar- 

burg and is shortly to migrate to Gottingen, has 

continued and completed these investigations, and 

endeavoured to trace the development of the town 

from its foundation. So now, tor the first time, 

instead of the picture which the ashes of Vesuvius 

have preserved to us from the age of Nero, 

we have an historical picture in which the 

features of the old Oscan city are again clearly 

perceptible under the brilliant crust of the 

colony of Sulla. It is, however, questionable 

whether every reader will be convinced that Pom- 
peii was originally an artistically designed plan, a 
colony. In any case the explanation from the 
Greek is very uncertain, and though Strabo says 
that three Oscan towns had Pompeii as their 
harbour town, although Greek Naples was nearer 
to one of them, yet this does not prove that they 
founded the city. The last part of the book, 
which is entirely the author's own, is particularly 
important and interesting ; it treats of the houses 

and streets, Jirst, the relation of these to Oriental 
houses is depicted in a vivid manner, and a con- 
trast drawn between them and Northern dwelling- 
houses ; then the plan which we may still observe 
in the peasants’ cottages of Lower Saxony, is 
shown to be the common basis of the German and 
Graeco-Italian house: the hearth in the middle of 
the large floor, the cattle-stalls at the side, and the 
sleeping-places at the back, all covered with a 
steep thatched roof. Then we are shown how the 
court, with its adjoining buildings, was added to 
the Homeric dwelling, and how by degrees the 
Greek palace arose, while in the Italian house 
there were spaces behind the atrium. But I 
cannot enter into details in these pages; it is cer- 
tain that this treatise on ancient dwelling-houses 
will be instructive and pleasant reading for every 
lover of antiquity. I may mention one more little 
treatise on archaeology, Der Musenchor, a relief 
on a marble base, by Adolf Trendelenburg (Berliner 
Winkelmannsprogramm). On the good principle 
“lengthy investigations, short books,” we are 
shown in a few lines how the attendants of Apollo, 
who danced their magic dances in the shady forest 
glades, and sang their songs to the murmur of the 
streams, became the instructresses who in dusty 
libraries and lecture-rooms explain to the scholar 
the different kinds of poetry, or point out from ob- 
servatories the course of the heavenly bodies. 
The relief, on which the Muses are placed together 
in three groups as representatives of dramatic, 
lyric, and epic poetry, is very badly reproduced, 
but the treatise is all the more worth reading. 

C, ALDENHOVEN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


EARLY PAPAL CHRONOLOGY. 
Trinity College, Cambridge: July, 1877. 

De Rossi (Roma Sotterranea, i., 171) pointed 
out that the following catalogue of saints for 
December 23, the last day but one of the eccle- 
siastical year, in the Hieronymian Martyrology, 
contained fragments of more than one copy of an 
early list of Popes. He can have had no concep- 
tion how interesting the discovery would prove, 
or he would not thus have paused upon the verge 
of it. In the first part of the catalogue, read 
down the columns, omitting the names in brackets, 
and you have the text of the Lucchese MS., 
minus one inserted group, indicated by a dotted 
line, and with some corrections from other copies. 


Romae Titiani Pulli 
Natalis Trajani Cleti Anincleti 
Sanctorum Euaristi BUM = saasansees oe 
Metelli Bassillini 
Egeni [Pii] [A]niceti  [Soteris] 
Eleutheri _—_Victoris |Zephyrini] Calesti 
Urbani [Pontiani] Flaviani 
Corneli | Lucii] [Stephani] [Xysti] 
[Dionysi] _ Felicis Euticiani 
Item Petri Apostoli Lini Telii Xysti. 
Item Xysti Solani Eucharis Tili Baselini 


Zephyrini Galliti Corneli. 

The two last items are manifestly scraps of two 
other copies of the same list, tacked on as is the 
wont of that waste-paper basket of martyrologies 
which bears the name of Jerome. 

Now, reading along the lines instead of down 
the columns, we have, by the insertion of the 
names in brackets, a list of Popes in order, from 
Hyginus to Eutychianus, only Anteros, who was 
Pope but for six weeks, being omitted, and blanks 
being left after Ilavian (¢.e. Fabian) and Xystus 
to represent the vacancy of the see for a year and 
more each time, in the persecutions of Decius and 
Valerian. Had no blank been left after Fabian, 
the name of Cornelius would have been written 
under Callistus, as in the last item. 

In the upper part of the latter columns, we have 
one name of an earlier Pope in each. Cletus and 
Anencletus are on a higher line than their suc- 
cessor Euarestus. The names “ Metelli Baselini ” 
follow “ Euaristi” as “Tili Baselini” follow 
“ Eucharis ” in the last item. These names and 
the others which we have italicised are not Papal. 
“Pulli” seems to stand for the Apostle Paul, but 
the Papal names in this earlier part must have 
been interlined with others, probably of consuls, 
fixing the date of the demise of each. 

The hypothesis of the existence in early times 
of a list of Popes in which each Papal name was 
followed by the name of one consul of the year of 
his demise will explain much confusion in early 
Papal chronology. 

For instance, Pius, in whose episcopate the 
Shepherd of Hermas was written, was certainly 
succeeded by Anicetus some considerable time 
before the death of Polycarp in a.p, 155. If we 
suppose Pius to have deceased in the consulship 
of the two emperors Pius and Marcus, a.p. 145, 
and this year to have been mistaken for the consul- 
ship of the two emperors Marcus and Verus, in 
A.D. 161, we can understand the prolongation of 
his popedom to the latter year, which has pro- 
duced so much perplexity among chronologers. 

To come to the list before us. It agrees with 
the Liberian Catalogue in naming both Cletus and 
Anencletus, and, as they are put in the third and 





fourth columns, it is probable that both Linus 
and Clement preceded. Euaristus, indeed, is 
found in the second column instead of in the first, 
but he may have been thrust there by the initial 
P. of Peter. 

The Epternach MS. begins with “ Euaristi 
Victoris et aliorum DCCCXXXIII Sisti Apol- 
linis.” Evuarestus is commemorated on this day 
by the Greeks; Victor is ninth after him, Xystus 
ninth after Victor. 

We may now write down the Liberian list with 
the interlineations. 

Petri apostoli et Pauli 
Titiani 69 
Lini Clementis Cleti Anencleti 
Trajani 91, Siriani 102 
Euaristi Alexandri Xysti Telesphori 
Metilii 108 Bassillini. 
The appended numbers are the years of our era. 

Twenty-five years from the death of Herod, 
A.D. 44, when Peter is said to have come to Rome, 
bring us to A.D. 69. The consulship of Atilius 
Metilius Bradua is the year assigned in the 
Liberian list to the death of Aristus. 

Syrianus is named in the Paschal Chronicle for 
Servianus cos. II. a.p. 102, Suburanus cos, II. 
A.D. 104, Sergianus Sura cos. III. a.p. 107 (cos. 
II. a.p. 102). For Trajani we find a various 
reading Atriani. Atratinus was consul A.D. 89. 
His name, in the form Atratianus, would easily 
give rise to the variation. 

It is worth remarking that the consulship of 
Titianus in 69 is later than any date elsewhere 
assigned to the martyrdom of Peter, being in the 
reign of Otho and not of Nero. But Titianus was 
also consul A.D.52, which is supposed to be the year 
in which Claudius expelled the Jews from Rome. 

Bassillinus would be the name of a noble de- 
scended on the female side from a Bassus. The 
Pomponii Bassi, illustrious in the third century, 
like Atticus lived on the Quirinal. A Caecilius 
Bassus, of equestrian family, held out against 
Caesar. Atticus was father-in-law of Agrippa. 
From Agrippa, L. Vipstanius Messalla, cos. A.D. 
115, was probably descended. The Caecilius who 
adopted Atticus may have been a Bassus. The 
extraneous group inserted in the last column, 
is “Sopatri Saturnini Eufrosini Castulae et 
aliorum pcc similiter.” Saturninus, sometimes 
called Pope, and generally joined with Castula, 
was buried on the Salarian way. 

E. B. Brrxs. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE SEMITIC ALPHABET. 
Settrington Rectory, York: July 30, 1877. 

Dr. Deecke’s attempt to derive the old Semitic 
alphabet from the cuneiform has been criticised by 
Mr. Sayce from the point of view of an Assyrian 
scholar. There are some further observations of 
amore general nature which may be made from 
the standpoint of a student of ancient alphabets. 

The first thing which such a student remembers 
is that the ground on which Dr. Deecke seeks to 
build is already occupied by a substantial edifice. 
De Rougé’s theory must be overthrown before Dr. 
Deecke’s can be erected. De Rougé’s derivation 
of the Semitic alphabet from the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics has, of late years, met with almost uni- 
versal acceptance. It has been approved by 
Brugsch, Ebers, Euting, Lauth, Maspero, Halévy, 
Ewald, Renan, and Lenormant; and, so far as I 
am aware, it has not been rejected as in- 
adequate by any competent scholar who has 
investigated the grounds on which it rests. Dr. 
Deecke has, therefore, to support not only a heavy 
burden of proof, but a still heavier burden of dis- 
proof. This latter task he has not even attempted. 
Therefore the question now to be determined is, 
not the mere abstract possibility of Dr. Deecke’s 
theory, but the relative probability of the two 
rival theories, Deecke’s and De Rougé’s. 

In weighing these two theories one against the 
other, it must be borne in mind that De Rougé’s 
method is far more strict than Dr. Deecke’s. De 





Rougé does not, as Dr. Deecke imagines, arbitrarily 
search among the 400 Egyptian hieroglyphs for 
resemblances to the Semitic letters, but he con- 
fines himself to the so-called Egyptian alphabet 
of twenty-five sounds. By a most careful and 
elaborate investigation, he shows that twenty-one 
of the Semitic letters severally correspond in sound 
to twenty-one out of the twenty-five Egyptian 
alphabetic sounds. In fifteen cases the resemblance 
in form between the letters and the corresponding 
hieroglyphs is manifest; in the other six cases 
the resemblance, though not so striking, is fairly 
close. Moreover, De Rougé, as a rule, eschews 
variants, and, with hardly an exception, takes the 
normal hieroglyphs of the Egyptian alphabet as the 
basis of his comparison. With this rigorous scien- 
tific method of De Rougé we must compare the lati- 
tude of Dr. Deecke’s process. He claims to have 
confined his range of choice to the eighty Assyrian 
characters which are composed of less than five 
wedges. In reality, however, he uses, when he re- 
quires them, characters composed of five, six, and 
even of seven wedges. Now, in Prof. Sayce’s 
Assyrian Grammar I find that the characters con- 
taining not more than seven wedges are 269 in 
number. Each of these has on an average two 
phonetic values, and thus, even without reckoning 
the variant forms on which Dr. Deecke relies for 
more than half his identifications, it is plain that 
he has allowed himself more than 500 Assyrian 
characters out of which to select the prototypes of 
the twenty-two Semitic letters. His range of 
choice is therefore twenty times as great as De 
Rougé’s, or, if we include variants, probably fifty 
times as great. He is also more lax than De 
Rougé as to the amount of admissible variation 
in the phonetic values of the signs which he com- 
ares. 

" Passing from the comparison of methods to the 
comparison of results, I find that, instead of ob- 
taining, as De Rougé does, fifteen close resem- 
blances and six fair approximations, Dr. Deecke 
barely succeeds in discovering so many as two or 
three Semitic letters which agree satisfactorily 
with the corresponding Assyrian characters. 

As this assertion will probably be challenged, 
it may be well to restate it with greater detail. 

In the case of four letters, aleph, mem, koph, 
and shin, I consider that there is no appreciable 
resemblance between the Semitic letter and its 
supposed Assyrian prototype. 

In the case of two letters, beth and kheth, there 
is a very striking resemblance, but, unfortunately 
for Dr. Deecke’s argument, the resemblance does 
not exist, as it should do, between the Assyrian 
and the Semitic forms, but between the old 
Babylonian, which was the parent of the Assyrian 
character, and the archaic Greek, to which the 
Semitic letter gave birth. Thus in the case of 
beth, where the Babylonian ba resembles the old 
Dorian and Attic beta, we know that the Baby- 
lonian form had gone entirely out of use 1,500, or 
at the very least 1,000, years before the Greek form 
which it resembles had come into existence. I 
confess I am unable to follow Dr. Deecke’s line of 
thought when he asserts that this incredible 
atavism is “a strong proof in my favour.” : 

The same argument which is fatal to beth applies 
also to the letter kheth, but it need not be insisted 
on, as Prof. Sayce has shown that the supposed 
prototype of kheth is not Assyrian at all, but 
Accadian. This is also the case with vau, about 
which, therefore, nothing need be said. 

Next come eleven letters in which the resem- 
blance to the normal Assyrian character 1s 80 
slight that Dr. Deecke has been obliged to base 
his argument on some exceptional, accidental, or 
non-Assyrian variant. Some of these alleged 


variants are mere misprints in modern books; one 
of them, I believe, did not even come into exist- 
ence till after the Semitic alphabet had been in 
use for several centuries, others, for geographical 
reasons, are out of the question. 

Eighteen letters are thus disposed of on the 
ground of there being no sufficient resemblance 
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between the Semitic letter and the normal As- 
syrian character. 

There remain four letters, Jamed, caph, samech, 
and yod, as to which Dr. Deecke’s tables exhibit a 
tolerable resemblance between the Semitic and 
the Assyrian forms. In three of these cases, 
however, there is not that rigorous correspondence 
between the Semitic and Assyrian sounds which 
we ought to find. The case of Jamed must be dis- 
missed altogether, as the Assyrian character has 
the phonetic value of nw, and not of da as Dr. 
Deecke alleges. The Assyrian prototypes of caph 
and samech really represent koph and shin. The 
letter yod remains, but here Dr. Deecke has re- 
course to a variant form, and the likeness is not 
nearly so great as in the cases of caph and 
samech, 

Summing up the result of the whole comparison, 
it appears that De Rougé has achieved a striking 
success with fifteen letters, a fair success with six, 
and has failed once, while Dr. Deecke, with 
twenty times the range of choice, has succeeded 
indifferently well three times, and has failed more 
or less conspicuously in the remaining nineteen 
cases, 

Thus, to speak mildly, the case presented by 
Dr. Deecke is extremely weak as compared with 
the accepted theory of De Rougé, which has to be 
overthrown before Dr. Deecke can even come into 
the field. 

But the case against Dr. Deecke is quite as 
strong if looked at from another side. Dr. Deecke 
may be pitted, not against De Rougé, but against 
himself. A few weeks before the appearance of 
his article on the Semitic alphabet he published a 
short pamphlet in which he endeavours to explain 
the Cypriote syllabary from the Assyrian cunei- 
form. This essay seems to me, as it does to Mr. 
Sayce, as decided a success as the other attempt is 
a decided failure. 

In this Cypriote essay, instead of having against 
him a rival theory which has stood unchallenged 
before the world for eighteen years, Dr. Deecke 
has simply worked out in detail the brilliant guess 
which was made four years ago by the lamented 
Brandis, and which has ever since been regarded 
as the probable but unproved solution of the Cy- 
priote problem. 

Starting thus, with every presumption in his 
favour, instead of against him, I find that out of 
the fifty-two Cypriote signs which Dr. Deecke 
undertakes to explain he succeeds in thirty-five 
instances in showing a startling resemblance in 
form between the Assyrian and the Cypriote cha- 
racters which denote the same syllable. Out of 
the remaining seventeen identifications several are 
far from improbable, and hardly any are so bad as 
to be quite out of the question. 

Dealing with fifty-two Cypriote signs he has 
only twice to resort to closed Assyrian syllables, 
whereas with the twenty-two Semitic letters he 
is driven to take refuge in this expedient no less 
than eight times. In accounting for the Semitic 
letters he has to range from country to country 
through a period of 2,000 years, in a fruitless 
search for rare or non-existent variants; on the 
other hand, when explaining the Cypriote signs he 
is able, as a rule, to go straight to that one normal 
cuneiform character which approaches most closely 
to the phonetic value of the Cypriote syllable. 
His range of choice is practically nel. The expla- 
nations he gives of the Cypriote signs seem to 
come out one after another easily and naturally, 
just as they ought to do if the theory were 
correct—if the cuneiform characters are set up- 
right (turned through 90°), we usually see at once 
the identity with the Cypriote sign—whereas with 
the explanations of the Semitic letters each of the 


| twenty-two requires a separate effort and a dif- 






ferent process. Again, it is the earliest forms of 
the Cypriote signs which approximate most closely 
to the Assyrian characters from which they are 
derived ; whereas with the Semitic letters the 
law of chronological sequence has continually to 
be set at nought. 








With the Cypriote signs Dr. Deecke succeeds 
nearly three times out of four in giving a highly 
probable explanation, whereas with the Semitic 
letters the proportion is reversed, and there are at 
the very least six conspicuous failures to one 
doubtful triumph. His success with the Cypriote 
signs is too frequent and too persistent to be due 
merely to accident, whereas there is a strong 
a priort probability that out of the twenty-two 
Semitic letters some three or four would present 
an accidental similarity of form to one or 
another of the dozen or twenty characters with 
which Dr. Deecke’s lax method permits each of 
them to be compared. In other words, if we 
knew for certain that Dr. Deecke’s theory of the 
Semitic alphabet was a mere dream, we might 
fairly expect that he would be able to make out 
quite as many plausible resemblances as he has 
actually established. In order practically to test 
this assertion, I have taken the trouble to compare 
the old Semitic alphabet with the Japanese syl- 
labary, and I find that I can pick out twenty-two 
Japanese characters which resemble the twenty- 
two letters of the Semitic alphabet more closely 
in form and sound than is the case with the twenty- 
two cuneiform characters which have been selected 
by Dr. Deecke as the basis of his theory. 

Isaac TayLor. 





Queen’s College, Oxford : July 30, 1877. 

A controversy in print is always unsatisfactory, 
and half an hour's conversation would, I feel sure, 
do more towards making Dr. Deecke and myself 
of one mind than a whole volume of elaborate 
arguments. Dr. Deecke’s letter makes it clear 
that he has misunderstood the meaning and drift 
of a good deal that I said, and for this the neces- 
sary brevity of my letter is no doubt responsible. 
The nature and use of the Assyrian syllabary is 
so complicated that it may be described as a suc- 
cession of pitfalls, I am afraid that I must 
myself plead guilty to having led Dr. Deecke into 
some erroneous conclusions, through not having 
distinguished in the first column of the Syllabary 
given in my Elementary Assyrian Grammar 
between Accadian words never used as phonetic 
values, Accadian phonetic values, Assyrian pho- 
netic values, and phonetic values common to 
Accadian and Assyrian alike. Dr. Deecke is 
plainly under a misconception as to the relation 
between the Assyrian and the so-called Accadian 
texts, which is one of the first difficulties that 
meet us on the threshold of Assyrian study, but 
which is -also one of the first facts to be 
clearly*and firmly grasped by the decipherer. 
Had it not been for this misconception Dr. 
Deecke would never have asserted that “in 
Assyrian itself the final consonant” of closed 
syllables “ was very often a mute letter.” Such 
was the case in Accadian but not in As- 
syrian. Nor would he have argued from the 
name assigned to character No. 9 that its usual 
value in Assyrian was db, and not du, since the 
name was given in Accadian times. The same 
misconception seems to have prompted the remark 
that he does “not see why the character No. 12 
should not have got the value of /.”_ It is only in 
a very few instances that a character in the As- 
syrian texts acquired a phonetic value from its 
Semitic pronunciation as an ideograph, and the 
character in question is not one of these. We 
never find it used with any other value than that 
of nu. 

Dr. Deecke has also drawn a wrong inference 
from what I have said on pages v. and vi. of my 
Elementary Assyrian Grammar. No distinction, 
it is true, is made between caph and koph, samech 
and shin when they are finals, or when they begin 
a closed syllable, but they are carefully distin- 
guished from each other when they begin an open 
syllable. Nor is it correct to assert that he and 
’ayin were not represented by special characters in 
Assyrian. Special characters were set apart to 


denote these sounds, while the character from 
which Dr. Deecke would derive their symbols in 








the Phoenician alphabet never stood for them, but 
only for kheth, and occasionally dheth. Iam not 
sure whether I understand what Dr. Deecke means 
by his reference to the similarity in form between 
the characters that represent su () and ‘su ( p): 
I at least cannot discover it, and the hieroglyphic® 
out of which they severally developed, as well as 
their forms in archaic Babylonian, have not the 
slightest connexion with one another. 

This brings me to Dr. Deecke’s attempt to evade 
the charge of mixing together forms of various 
ages and localities, by the statement that many of 
them were only quoted as showing an “ analogical 
development of form in the cuneiform writings 
themselves.” But this will not explain the use 
made of the old hieratic forms of the characters, of 
which we have no examples after the sixteenth 
century B.c. at the latest. These forms were 
neither contemporaneous with those of Assyria 
nor employed in the same country. Ifthe com- 

arison of the Phoenician letters with them is to 
maintained, the Phoenician letters will have 
to be derived from Babylonia, and not from 
Nineveh, before the sixteenth century B.c., and 
the resemblances supposed to exist between them 
and the Assyrian forms of the cuneiform characters 
will be either accidental or illusive. We must 
be careful not to confuse the hieratic of the 
early Chaldean inscriptions with the so-called 
hieratic or black-letter of Assyria, an example 
of which is found on the Stele of Sargon 
from Cyprus. As for the characters which 
I called “ non-existent,” I must still persevere 
in the title I gave them; the forms quoted by 
Dr. Deecke are due to miscopies and misprints, 
Neither Mordtmann nor Ménant is right in giving 
the disputed characters 6 and 17 as variant 
forms of ut and bar, whether in Susian, Armenian, 
Median, or any other texts. 

Lastly, I am obliged to differ from Dr. Deecke 
as to the “ very limited choice ” of characters which 
the inventor of the Semitic alphabet seems to have 
had before him. Assuming that he wished to 
adapt only those characters which had the smallest 
number of wedges, he still had a large number to 
choose from, especially as Dr. Deecke allows him 
to have adapted characters containing five, six, 
and even seven wedges. Indeed, if his object was 
to employ characters with the fewest possible 
wedges, it is strange that he should have passed 
over so many which lay ready to hand and were 
composed of only one or two. A. H. Sayceg, 








A FRESH ALLUSION TO SHAKSPERE? 
3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: July 28, 1877. 

To his King Oberon and Queen Mab this time, 
R. B., in his “Comment upon the Two Tales of 
our Ancient, Renowned, and Ever-Living Poet, 
Sir Jeflray Chaucer, Knight. . . . The Millers 
Tale, and the Wife of Bath, 1665,” says, at p. 
151, of the opening of the Wife’s Tale :— 
“Tn this King [Arthur]'s daies (if they will take the 
word of a good Old Wife of Bath) 

‘ All was this land fulfilled of fairy 

The Elfe quene, with her joly company,’ &c. 
King Oberon, Queen Mah, Prince Cricket, and his 
Paramour Pig-Widgeon, with all their fair Company, 
used to repair hither, and dance a Cinque-pace upon 
the Meads (if they had so much Art among them.) ” 
F, J. FURNIVALL, 








“ PESSIMISM.” 
Savile Club, 15 Savile Row: July 28, 1877. 

In the review of my book on Pessimism, by Mr. 
E. Wallace, in the last number of the AcCADEMY— 
a review which I gladly acknowledge to be praise- 
worthily intelligent considering the apparent dis- 
tance between our philosophic standpoints—there 
is one passage which I cannot but regard as dis- 
tinctly misleading. Mr. Wallace gives the follow- 
ing as my answer to the question, “Is happiness 
attainable ?” 

‘** Happiness has been and is now being realised,” 
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The aggregate of fixed external circumstances makes 
in itself for happiness; and the prevailing estimate 
of life, in the case of all but those of ‘unhappy tem- 
perament,’ is distinctly favourable.” 

Of the two grounds here given I explicitly dis- 
carded the first as being only very roughly ascer- 
tainable (see my argument pp. 339-341, the résumé 
of same p. 355, and the analysis in the table of 
contents, p. xii.). My real argument, unfolded 
in chapters xi. and xii. is that happiness is a 
reality when conceived as the product of our con- 
scious volitions acting on external circumstances 
and modifying their value (whether this be posi- 
tive or negative). It does not, I may add, follow 
from this that I take J. S. Mill's gloomy view 
of Nature (conceived as not including the processes 
of human action). Modern science gives a new 
turn to the question of the value of Nature by 
placing human actions in the series of connected 
natural processes. What we are to say of the 
worth of the world viewed in this new light, I 
did not venture to affirm, not being able to accept 
all the optimist conclusions which enthusiastic 
advocates of the doctrine of evolution have drawn 
from their theory. Here, as elsewhere, I en- 
deavour to practise a cautiousness in argument 
which, while it will naturally damage my book in 
the eyes of the many impatient of doubt and 
indefinite conclusions, will, I trust, find apprecia- 
tion with strictly logical minds. 

James Sumty. 








THE PRESENT STATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHRISTIANIA. 
Christiania: July 5, 1877. 

In your issue of June 9 the present state of 
the University of Christiania has been com- 
mented on in a way that requires some modi- 
fying remarks, It is true that some of the pro- 
fessors, poorly paid as they are, have their time 
too much taken up with outside work; yet the 
account you give of this matter is rather ex- 
aggerated, and I venture to say that our professors 
live and work for science more exclusively than 
might be expected from your note. What par- 
ticularly should be protested against is the way in 
which your esteemed journal speaks of our 
National Assembly. The Norwegian Storthing 
has always shown great liberality in promoting 
literary pursuits, and especially of late years 
almost ail the demands of the University for 
pecuniary support have been readily complied 
with by the Storthing as well as by the Govern- 
ment. As regards the emoluments of the pro- 
fessors, the present regulation dates from 1866, 
when, chiefly in accordance with the proposal of 
the University, salaries were settled in a way 
calculated to meet the wants of the time. The 
subsequent great rise of prices has induced the 
University to get up a petition for an increase of 
salaries, but it is not correct to say that this peti- 
tion has been rejected by the Storthing: the dis- 
cussion of it has been postponed, like that of a 
similar increase for the rest of Government officers, 
and will probably take place next session. That 
by the policy of the Storthing many of Norway's 
best men have been driven to seek an asylum in 
foreign countries is an assertion hardly warranted 

by facts. L. M. B. Avpert, 
President of the Council of the 

University of Christiania. 








SCIENCE. 
BABYLONIAN CHRONOLOGY. 

Salomon et ses Successeurs. Par Jules Oppert. 
(Paris: Maisonneuve & Cie., 1877.) 

Die Daten der Genesis. By the same. From 
the “ Nachrichten von der k. Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen,” No. 10. 
(1877.) 

M. Oprrrt’s chronological researches, the 

results of which are embodied in the two 





works before us, have led him to an im- 
portant discovery. So far as I can judge, 
he has settled once for all the chronology of 
the earlier chapters of Genesis, as well as its 
Babylonian origin and the principles and 
system upon which it was based. He has 
proved that the Babylonians were acquainted 
not only with a solar period of 1,460 years, 
but also with a lunar period of 1,805 years, 
and, since the latter must have been dis- 
covered by observation and not by calcula- 
tion, some idea may be formed of the 
immense antiquity of Babylonian astronomy, 
which was already familiar with these 
periods in the second millennium before the 
Christian era. He has also proved that the 
chronology of the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis as found in the Hebrew text is alone 
“original and unfalsified,’’ and that it is 
derived from the chronology of the corre- 
sponding periods of Chaldean tradition. 

M. Oppert’s conclusions are briefly these. 
For the time occupied by the Creation, where 
the Bible reckons one hour the Chaldeans 
reckoned 10,000 years, the 168 myriads of 
years of the Chaldean historian Berosus 
being reduced by the Biblical writer to 7 
days or 168 hours. For the antediluvian 
period, a Biblical week answers to 5 years or 
a soss of months in the Chaldean chrono- 
logy, the proportion being as 23 to 6,000, 
and 23 years including 1,200 weeks. Just 
as the divisor 25 occurs three times in the 
chronology of the antediluvian patriarchs, 
the divisor 6,000 occurs three times in that 
of the Chaldean antediluvian kings. For 
the postdiluvian period to the end of 
Genesis, in the one case, and to the end of 
the mythical dynasty of 86 Chaldean kings 
in the other, a Biblical year corresponds 
with 60 years or a soss in the Babylonian 
reckoning. The number of 39,180 years 
assigned to the period in the Chaldean 
chronology contains 12 solar cycles of 1,460 
years and 12 lunar cycles of 1,805 years. 
M. Oppert believes he has found an allusion 
to the close of one of the latter cycles in an 
inscription of Sargon B.c. 712, and, since a 
Sothic period of 1,460 years ended in Egypt 
in 139 a.p., in order to find a date when 
both the Babylonian and the Egyptian 
cycles coincided we have to go back to B.c. 
11,542, at which time ‘Sirius, otherwise 
hardly visible, must have been seen during a 
total eclipse of the sun in some southern 
country where owing to the precession of 
the equinoxes it could alone have been ob- 
served.” Counting back from B.c. 712, the 
beginning of Sargon’s lunar cycle falls in 
B.C. 2,517, eleven years before the date at 
which M. Oppert fixes the capture of Babylon 
by the ‘* Medes ” of Berosus. 

The ages of the patriarchs must have 
been added after the length of the patri- 
archal period, as determined by the number 
of years between each birth, had been finally 
established, and it is very remarkable that 
whereas the sum of ages down to the death 
of Jacob amounts to 11,951 years, the 
number of years which according to the 
Babylonians elapsed between the beginning 
of the world and the capture of Babylon 
comes to 2,151,180, or just 180 times 11,951. 
Equally remarkable is the fact that the ages 
of the postdiluvian patriarchs, including 
Joseph, when added together amount to 





3,610 years, or two lunar cycles. After this, 
M. Oppert seems right in concluding that 
we must go to the Hebrew text rather than 
to the Septuagint or the Samaritan for the 
original numbers of the book of Genesis, 
Whether he is equally right in claiming a 
“prodigious antiquity ”’ for Chaldean civilisa- 
tion and astronomy is another question. 
Considering that the Accadian Zodiac and 
year begin with Aries, we cannot place the in- 
vention of the Zodiac before B.c. 2,300, when 
the vernal equinox first corresponded with 
the entrance of the sun into the asterism. 
On the other hand, the jong record of 
eclipses and of the events which followed 
them before the reign of Sargon of Agané, in 
the seventeenth century B.c., agrees with the 
existence of the lunar cycle of 1,805 years 
in pointing to a remote era for the com- 
mencement of astronomy in Western Asia. 

In close connexion with this prehistoric 
chronology stands M. Oppert’s attempt to 
establish a system of historical chronology 
from Solomon downwards. In opposition 
to other Assyrian scholars he holds by the 
numbers of Kings and Chronicles, and would 
correct the dates of the so-called Assyrian 
Canon by their means. It is true that he is 
obliged to alter some few of the Biblical 
numbers which upon no theory whatsoever 
can be made self-consistent, but he claims 
with justice to have made the fewest possible 
changes in them, and to have formed a 
chronological system into which most of 
them will fit. For this purpose, however, 
recourse has to be had to the hypothesis of 
interregna, and to the supposition that 
events presupposed by the chronology have 
been passed over in silence by the compilers 
of Kings and Chronicles. 

I must confess that this attempt of M. 
Oppert has not convinced me, learned and 
ingenious asit is. I can still see no grounds 
whatever for intercalating a break of forty- 
seven years in the Assyrian Canon or list 
of yearly eponymes, and the argument 
brought forward in behalf of it, that the 
officers who named the years at the begin- 
ning of Tiglath-Pileser’s reign are different 
from the persons who held the same offices 
during the reign of the preceding king, 
overlooks the fact that the Court which sur- 
rounded a usurper after the fall of an old 
dynasty would naturally be as new as the 
usurper himself. M. Oppert starts with the 
assumption that the numbers given in Kings 
and Chronicles are to be accepted unless 
there is plain proof to the contrary, and 
with this assumption I find it impossible to 
agree. The books of Kings were compiled 
during the Captivity, after the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah and the larger part of 
their records had been. destroyed, and long 
subsequent to most of the events narrated, 
and the errors which actually exist in some 
of the numbers upon any hypothesis that 
may be adopted suggest the possibility of 
more. As for the books of Chronicles, few 
critics are likely to accept their chrono- 
logical statements with the same confidence 
as M. Oppert. The Assyrian monuments, 
on the other hand, were contemporaneous 
records, and in the so-called Canon we have 
a document of the same authority and 
value as the lost annals from which our 
present Kings and Chronicles were derived. 
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The recently discovered deeds of the Egibi 
banking-firm at Babylon have proved the 
exactness of the dates in Ptolemy’s Canon 
(see Acapemy, May 19, 1877), and so confirm 
the trustworthiness of the native chronology 
which has been handed down to us. 

M. Oppert’s chronology, on the other 
hand, obliges him to deny the identity 
of the Israelitish king Menahem, from 
whom Tiglath-Pileser tells us he received 
tribute, with the Menahem of Scrip- 
ture, and to find a place for him during 
a hypothetical interregnum of nine years, 
which is intercalated in the reign of Pekah. 
Such a supposition seems to me far more 
difficult to accept than the identification of 
Pul and Tiglath-Pileser; and even after all 
that M. Oppert has to say upon the subject, 
I still incline to Dr. Schrader’s view that 
Pul and Porus are one and the same. M. 
Oppert states, indeed, that Pul or Phulus is 
mentioned ‘‘ by Berosus.”’ But is he so sure 
of that? My interpretation of the words of 
Eusebius in the Armenian chronicle is, that 
“a king of the Chaldeans” mentioned by 
Berosus is identified with the Biblical Pul by 
the Christian writer; but until we have the 
actual text of Berosus before us, we have no 
more reason for accepting this identification 
than we have for accepting that of Evekhous 
and Nimrod. 

Whatever may be thought of M. Oppert’s 
particular scheme of chronology, it is im- 
possible for so accomplished a scholar to 
handle the subject without throwing new 
light upon it and obtaining new facts for 
science. He claims to have shown (1) that 
the chronology of the Bible is based on a 
special era, that of the Temple, which is 
again based on that of the Exodus 480 years 
before ; and (2) that the reigns of the Jewish 
and Israelitish kings are dated from the day 
of their accession. He has also made a 
happy emendation in the Greek text of 
Menander as quoted by Josephus, and thus 
rectified Tyrian chronology and restored the 
name of Methuastartus as the assassin and 
successor of Abdastart, the grandson of 
Hiram. Another point he notes is that a 
long life is promised to Solomon only on 
condition that he never forsakes God (1 Kings 
iii., 14), from which it would seem to follow 
that Solomon died in middle age. It is, 
however, questionable whether M. Oppert 
is right in accepting the forty years’ 
reign assigned to the Hebrew monarch on 
the strength of 1 Kings xiv., 21. At all 
events, it is difficult to reconcile so long a 
reign with the facts recorded in 1 Kings xi. 
Rezon of Syria, for instance, must in that 
case have had a reign of sixty years and 
more, and the use of forty in the Bible to 
express an indeterminate number is too well 
known to need a reference. 


A. H. Sayce. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


Elements of Physics; or, Natural Philosophy. By 
Neil Arnott, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Seventh 
Edition. Edited by Alexander Bain, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen, and 
Alfred Swaine Taylor, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on 


} Medical Jurisprudence in Guy’s Hospital. (Long- 


j mans.) The late Dr. Arnott’s Elements of Physics 


] first appeared in 1827, and ina few years passed 
] through several editions, In adapting the seventh 





edition to the present state of knowledge, the 
editors have spared no pains, and have consulted 
the best modern authorities. The popular 
character of the work, however, has been pre- 
served, and the author’s own words so far as 
ossible retained. The alterations and additions 
introduced are in keeping, as regards style and 
kind of material, with the rest of the volume ; 
there is no break in continuity, and it would be 
difficult to say where the old ends and the new 
begins. Light, Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism, 
are still classed as Imponderables; why Sound 
should not have been put into the same category, 
if it was desirable to employ the term at all, it 
would be difficult to say. ‘The least satisfactory 
chapters are those on Electricity and Magnetism. 
Atmospheric electricity is dismissed in a couple of 
short pages. Much of great importance is omitted 
altogether. No Electrometer of any kind is men- 
tioned. Ruhmkorff’s Coil is described, but nothing 
said of the condenser; while the picture of 
Thomson's Reflecting Galvanometer bears but a 
faint resemblance to the real instrument. The 
chapter on Heat is good, and especially complete 
in those parts bearing on warming, ventilation, 
fuel, &c. We find here an interesting description 
of Crookes’ Radiometer, but it is a pity the editors 
have repeated Mr. Crookes’ speculations about the 
mechanical effect of aray of light, and his calcula- 
tions of the force of solar radiation on the surface 
of our globe. As a popular treatise on the 
Elements of Physics, Dr. Arnott’s book has few 
equals; its simple easy style, and the richness of 
illustration, which is its distinguishing feature, 
will always insure it a high place among works of 
this description. 

Lessons in Electricity. By John Tyndall, 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. (Longmans.) This little 
volume contains the substance of the Royal Insti- 
tution lectures “adapted to a juvenile auditory ” 
delivered by Dr. Tyndall at Christmas, 1875. In 
his preface, Dr. Tyndall impresses upon science 
teachers how much the establishment and main- 
tenance of science, as a factor in English educa- 
tion, depends upon them, and urges them to direct 
their attention, not to the collection of costly 
apparatus, but to the exhibition of the needful 
facts and principles of science with the simplest 
possible appliances. The Lessons are intended 
to show how simply, and at how small an expense, 
a satisfactory course of experimental instruction 
in frictional electricity may be given. Glass 
tumblers and wine-glasses, or rods of sealing-wax, 
form the insulating supports, and eggs, apples, 
carrots, turnips, &c., the conductors usually em- 
ployed. A new and simple form of electrical 
machine was devised for the lectures by Mr. 
Cottrell, and is called Cottrell’s Rubber. It con- 
sists of an ordinary silk rubber, to the edge of 
which a strip of sheet brass is sewn; through 
apertures on the strip about twenty pin-points are 
introduced and soldered to the metal. The rubber 
is used with an ordinary stout glass tube. When 
the tube is clasped by the rubber, the metal strip 
and points quite encircle it. With this simple 
apparatus a Leyden jar may be readily charged 
by connecting its inner coating with the brass 
strip and briskly rubbing the glass tube. The 
numerous historical notices scattered through the 
book greatly add to its interest. 

A Treatise on the Kinetic Theory of Gases. By 
IL. W. Watson, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trin. 
Coll., Cambridge. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
Mr. Watson’s treatise, which occupies only fifty 
pages, is confined entirely to the mathematical 
treatment of the subject. The object of the author 
has been to make the existing state of the theory 
more widely known, by presenting some of 
the scattered memoirs of Clausius, Maxwell, 
Boltzmann, and others, in a continuous and 
systematic form, in the hope of inducing mathe- 
maticians in this country to give their attention 
to the theory, and thus assist in removing, if pos- 
sible, the obstacles which yet remain in the way 
of its complete establishment. The results are 





given in a series of propositions. Itis shown that 
up to a certain point the constitution of a homo- 
geneous perfect gas may be explained by sup- 
posing it to be a collection of elastic spheres equal 
to each other in all respects, and comprised in a 
region whose volume is very much larger than the 
sum of the spheres—the temperature of the gas 
being measured by the mean ves viva of any one of 
the spheres. But some well-known properties of 
gases are not adequately explained on this hypo- 
thesis of elastic spheres—e.g., the numerical value 
of the ratio of the specific heats at constant volume 
and constant pressure respectively. On the hypo- 
thesis of smooth elastic spheres this ratio ought 
to be 1:66. Experiment, however, gives it, for 
the more permanent gases, 1°408. Instead, then, 
of the molecules of a gaseous medium being 
smooth spheres, the motion of whose centre of 
mass only has to be considered, we must regard 
them as bodies of any form, capable of any number 
of internal vibrations. Mr. Watson assumes the 
molecules to be bodies capable of a given number 
of degrees of freedom, or, in other words, deter- 
mined both in position and arrangement of parts 
by a given number of generalised co-ordinates. 
The last proposition is Mr. Burbury’s proof of the 
second law of thermodynamics, deduced from the 
results of the kinetic theory of gases, 

The Art of Projecting. A Manual of Experi- 
mentation in Physics, Chemistry, and Natural 
History, with the Porte-Lumiéere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. A. E. Dolbear, Tuft’s College. 
(Boston and New York.) This is a work which, 
though calling for no great praise by reason of its 
intrinsic merit, will doubtless prove of use to 
lecturers who have small experimental means at 
their command and large classes to lecture to. 
One fourth of the volume (the most valuable part 
of it) is occupied with the description of the 
various means of projecting, artificial sources of 
light, &c.; the remainder with the description of 
experiments—chiefly physical—suitable for pro- 
jection. Itisa pity that more care has not been 
spent in the —— of this work for the press, 
It is disfigured by numerous errors, and contains 
here and there statements which, to say the least, 
are slovenly and inexact. Tale the following, 
for instance: “The solar spectrum usually pro- 
jected with a round orifice and common prism 
with included angle of 60° appears complete and 
is often called a pure spectrum.” Again, the 
arrangements recommended for showing the phe- 
nomenon of calorescence, and the elongation of an 
iron bar when magnetised, are quite inadequate, 
and suggest the conclusion that the author never 
tried the experiments by the methods he describes. 
Nevertheless, the book will be useful. Most of 
the projections described can be effected by means 
ofa simple portc-lumiére, which may be constructed 
(the lenses only excepted) by any good carpenter ; 
and even lenses can be improvised—by the aid of 
a couple of watch-glasses and some clear water. 


An Introduction to the Theory of Electricity, 
with numerous Examples. By Linnaeus Cum- 
ming, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Assistant-Master at Rugby School. (Mac- 
millan.) The want of a work of this kind has 
been sorely felt for some time, and Mr. Cumming’s 
book will be welcomed by teachers as well as 
students, in that it presents to them in compact 
and systematic form what they have hitherto 
been compelled to look out for themselves with 
labour and many sighs from the larger works of 
Thomson, Maxwell, Wiedemann, &c. Some of the 
common text-books—e.g. Everett's translation of 
Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy and Fleeming 
Jenkin’s Electricity and Magnetism—give in a 
mathematical form a few of the results of the theory 
of the potential and the theory of lines of force, 
but do not indicate the processes by which they 
have been obtained. To such works as these Mr, 
Cumming’s book will prove an admirable supple- 
ment. Geometrical, as distinguished from analyti- 
cal, methods have been employed, and, although a 
large number of the propositions involve the 
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ideas of the doctrine of limits, the use of the 
notation of the Calculus has been avoided. It is 
doubtful whether this is a merit. The geometrical 
proofs are often roundabout and tedious, and 
sometimes obscure. Though the book is intended 
for beginners, and the treatment is as simple as 
the nature of the subject permitted, our opinion 
is that it is far above the comprehension of nine- 
tenths of the best boys when they leave school ; 
and that the remaining few capable of appreciating 
it would be able to apply to it the methods of 
the Differential and Integral Calculus. The theory 
of the potential is first given with reference to 
gravitation forces, and afterwards applied in 
Chapter iii. to statical electricity. Chapter iv. 
contains a number of problems worked out with 
the view of illustrating the theory—e.g. the 
electrification of condensers of various forms, 
electrometers, electrical images, &c. Chapters v., 
vi., and vii. are devoted to the theory of the 
voltaic cell, and to problems in voltaic electricity. 
In Chapter viii., on “ Magnetism,” we find 
lamellar and solenoidal distributions of magnetism 
distinguished from each other, and the relations 
between magnets proper and the magnetic field 
produced by a galvanic current clearly brought 
out, such relations forming the basis on which 
the action of currents on currents, the production 
of induced currents, &c., are investigated. The 
examples given in the various parts of the sub- 
ject are well chosen and numerous, those on 
statical electricity alone uccupying nearly eighteen 
pages. A student who carefully works them out 
will have acquired a grasp of the subject which 
no amount of mere reading could give him. At 
the end of the book there is a useful chapter on 
the absolute dimensions of the physical units, 
from which the relations of the electromagnetic 
to the electrostatic units will be readily under- 
stood, 


Matter and Motion. By J. Clerk Maxwell, 
F.R.S. (Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.) This is one of the Manuals of Elementary 
Science published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. It is a very small volume, 
resembling one of Macmillan’s well-known Science 
Primers. The resemblance, however, is only 
external; its internal “ matter” is, if we are not 
mistaken, quite beyond an average reader of the 
class for whom Science Primers are written. Thus 
we are introduced in the early pages to vectors, 
diagrams of displacement, of velocity, of force, &e. ; 
then come propositions connected with area-vec- 
tors, mass-vectors, energy, elasticity, Foucault's 
pendulum, universal gravitation, &c. Considera- 
tions such as these will be understood with diffi- 
culty, or not at all, by those unacquainted with 
mathematical ideas and modes of thought, while 
for the more advanced student the treatment is 
too light to be of real service. At the same time 
we fully sympathise with the author’s intention. 
In the Preface he says :— 

“Physical Science has now entered upon that stage 
in its progress in which the energy of a material 
system is conceived as determined by the configuration 
and motion of that system, and in which the ideas of 
configuration, motion, and force are generalised to the 
utmost extent warranted by their physical definitions. 
To become acquainted with these fundamental ideas, 
to examine them under all their aspects, and habitu- 
ally to guide the current of thought along the channels 
of strict dynamical reasoning, must be the foundation 
of the training of the student of Physical Science.” 
The volume before us, containing the fundamental 
doctrines of matter and motion, is intended as an 
introduction to the study of Physical Science re- 
garded under this aspect. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
GEOLOGY. 
By far the most important event to geologists 
during the past month has been the appearance 


of a new volume of the Geological Record. 
English geologists had for many years been 





lamenting the want of systematic Reports on the 
advance of their science; and, after some pre- 
liminary difficulties, a committee of the British 
Association was formed, two or three years ago, 
for the purpose of preparing an annual record of 
progress. Vader the care of Mr. W. Whitaker— 
who is well known for his wide knowledge of 
geological literature—assisted by a staff of com- 
petent authorities, a volume was published last 
year giving a briet notice of all geological papers 
which appeared during 1874. This useful work 
has been continued, and, indeed, extended, so that 
the volume for 1875, which has just been com- 
pleted, exceeds that of the previous year by some 
tifty pages. The great number of papers noticed 
in this volume abundantly testifies to the activity of 
geological workers, whether in the departments of 
stratigraphical and physical geology, in petrology 
and mineralogy, or in animal and vegetable palaeon- 
tology. A grant of 1002. was placed at the disposal of 
the committee by the British Association, for aiding 
the publication of this Record, but by some mis- 
understanding only a fraction of the grant was 
drawn last year. A similar grant was made at 
Glasgow towards the continuance of the work, and 
we trust that the grant will be renewed at Ply- 
mouth. The cost of printing such a work is very 
considerable, while the number of subscribers is 
comparatively small, though as a book of reference 
it is invaluable to the working geologist. It 
should be mentioned that the editor and his scien- 
tific staff give their services without remuneration. 


Unt the Geological Record was commenced, 
about two years ago, we had no systematic register 
of the periodical advance of British geology. It is 
pleasing to note that geologists in other countries 
are equally alive to the value of such local records. 
We observe, for example, in the last number of 
the Russische Revue that Prof. Barbot de Marny 
commences a series of articles in which he gives, 
in very readable shape, a notice of all'papers bearing 
upon the geology of Russia that have appeared 
during the year 1875. It is unnecessary to offer 
any abstract of what is itself little more than a 
collection of abstracts; but it is worth calling 
attention to the paper, if only to show the en- 
lightened interest taken in science by a nation 
which is just now being represented in certain 
quarters as a nation of semi-barbarians. 

Ir is so rare‘to receive any geological news 
from Kastern Asia that we welcome a paper by 
Mr. T. W. Kingsmill, on ‘The Border-Land of 
Geology and History,” being an address which he 
delivered at Shanghai, last February, as President 
of the North-China branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Part of the address is occupied with a 
review of recent discoveries and opinions in geo- 
logical science, which shows that the author keeps 
well abreast of the advance of Western science, 
but it also contains some original observations on 
local geology. One of the main characteristics of 
the surface-geology of Eastern Asia is the wide- 
spread distribution of the deposit called Loess. 
The origin of this deposit has been a fruitful 
subject of dispute, but Mr. Kingsmill is disposed 
to regard it as having been formed in the same 
way as the grey ooze found in large quantity by 
the Challenger, and distinguished in the Reports as 
“C ooze.” This is a Globigerina-ooze which has 
been altered by the solvent action of carbonic acid 
at great depths, so that it has lost much, but not 
all, of its earthy carbonates. Mr. Kingsmill has 
held for years that the loess is a marine deposit ; 
but if it is to be compared with the grey ooze 
of the Challenger it has probably been formed 
in sea at least 2,000 fathoms deep. To 
accept such an explanation of its origin is 
therefore to admit an enormous elevation of 
land in Eastern Asia since Middle Tertiary 
times. Richtofen, for example, found the loess in 
Shansi at an altitude of 6,000 feet above the sea- 
level, and adding this to the depth at which it 
was deposited, we should require a total elevation 
of not less than 18,000 feet! But if geologists 
can be induced to admit such an elevation of 





Central Asia, our author believes that it will 
account for many of the peculiarities in the 
geographical distribution of animals and plants in 
China, and, indeed, in Asia generally. Mr. Kings- 
mill is a staunch opponent of the glacialists, and 
contends that they have fallen into the error of 
constructing a general Glacial Epoch by putting 
together local evidences of glacial phenomena 
which were not contemporaneous. 


As an illustration of opposite views on the 
subject of glaciation, we may turn to a paper con- 
tributed by Mr. T. Belt to the current number of 
the Quarterly Journal of Science. After having 
written a good deal on glacial action in the 
northern hemisphere, he has lately given attention 
to the evidence of similar phenomena in the 
opposite hemisphere, and in the present paper has 
brought forward all the facts which he can collect 
tending to prove that a period of extreme glacia- 
tion occurred in the South. We have on previous 
occasions explained his views as to the way in 
which the northern ice spread itself by the move- 
ment of an icy ridge down the bed of the North 
Atlantic, which blocked up the drainage of a vast 
continental area, and thus gave rise to the forma- 
tion of enormous lakes. In like manner he now 
suggests that a vast ridge of ice advanced from 
the Antarctic regions, not directly northwards but 
rather from the south-east, and thus obstructed 
the drainage of the eastern coasts wherever it 
touched them. It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that competent geologists in New Zealand 
deny the existence of a Glacial Epoch, and assert 
that they certainly find no proof of its former 
existence in their own colony. 


In the lead-mining districts of the North of 
England the various beds of rock are commonly 
called “sills.” A great sheet of basalt, of variable 
thickness, is spread out between the strata of the 
Carboniferous-Limestone series, and is known as 
the “ Whin Sill,” the term “ Whin ” being loosely 
applied by miners to almost any hard rock. It 
has long been a disputed question whether the 
Great Whin Sill of Northumberland and York- 
shire is an interbedded mass, injected between 
the strata after their formation and consolidation ; 
or an intrusive sheet, representing a contem- 
poraneous lava-flow. Messrs. Topley and Lebour, 
who are well qualified to speak on the subject, 
have just published a paper in which they stoutly 
maintain that the Northumberland whin is in- 
trusive. Their conclusions are based on the detailed 
work of the Geological Survey now actively 
engaged in the mining districts of the North. The 
geological date of the eruption of this igneous mass 
cannot be determined with precision, but it seems 
probable that it may be placed at the close of the 
Carboniferous period. 


Some years ago Dr. J. C. Winslow discovered 
in the eastern part of the State of Illinois a bone- 
bed rich in remains of reptiles and fishes, several 
of which were described by Prof. Cope. Other 
specimens from this deposit have lately been ex- 
amined by the same osteologist, who has recently 
described them before the American Philosophical 
Society. His descriptions include a number of 
new species, and a new genus of fishes called 
Strigilina, allied to McCoy's Climavodus. He also 
establishes, under the name of Docoptert, a new 
order of isospondylous fishes for the reception of 
the Doryptertdae. The character of the fauna 
shows that the geological position of the bone- 
bed must be certainly above the Coal Measures, 
and probably with the Permians. 


Visttors to the British Association may be 
referred with confidence to a sketch of the geo- 
logy of Plymouth and its neighbourhood contri- 
buted by Mr. Horace Woodward to the August 
number of Hardwicke’s Science Gossip, As an 


officer of the Geological Survey, long stationed in 
Devoushire, Mr. Woodward is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the structure of the country, and 
consequently his essay, though popular, is in 
every way trustworthy. 
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METEOROLOGY. 


The Meteorological Congress at Rome.—We learn 
that the Italian Government has announced that 
it considers the present juncture unfavourable 
for holding the Congress which was proposed for 
September next, and it accordingly stands post- 
poned until 1878. 


Report of the Signal Office, Washington.—This 
volume for 1876 is as bulky as its predecessor, 
amounting to 500 pp. of letterpress, and eighty 
plates, for the most part charts. In addition to 
the usual details respecting the individual sta- 
tions and the results for extreme and mean tem- 
peratures and for wind, we have an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the Aurora of April 7, 1874, for which 
a copious collection of observations was obtained, 
and afforded Prof. Cleveland Abbe an opportunity 
of attempting to fix the true height and position 
of individual arches and streamers. A discussion 
of the observations made at Pike’s Peak and 
Mount Washington follows, and the remainder 
of the Report is mainly occupied by the monthly 
weather review. It is, unfortunately, next to 
impossible to find out anything in the book, as it 
does not possess a table of contents, much less an 
index. No financial statement whatever is to be 
found in the volume. 


Weather Study in the United States.—Prof. 
Loomis has published in Silliman’s Journal for 
June his seventh “ Contribution to Meteorology,” 
in which he treats of rain-areas and their general 
features. He finds one instance of a motion of 
a rain-area to the north-west, caused by a wind of 
unusual violence from the Atlantic setting in and 
meeting with opposing winds from the interior. 
In this case the centre of minimum pressure fol- 
lowed the centre of the rain-area. He finds also 
that heavy rain hasa tendency to diminish towards 
evening. When, however, he comes to discuss the 
areas of low pressure which were not accompanied 
by rain, he shows that rainfall is not essential to 
the formation of areas of low barometer, and is 
not the principal cause of their formation or of 
their progressive motion. He concludes the paper 
with eight theses derived from his series of 

apers, which will not, however, bear abridgment 
ere. Inter alia, he considers the barometrical 
depression at the centre of a cyclone to be par- 
tially due to centrifugal force. He further 
asserts that the fall of the barometer during a 
rain-storm cannot be attributed to the simple 
condensation of the vapour of the atmosphere, as 
a fall of one or two inches of rain over an area 
300 miles in diameter hardly produces an appre- 
ciable effect on the barometer. Prof. Loomis, 
however, admits that some of his conclusions are 
disputed by several meteorologists. 


The Winds of the Globe.—Vol. xx. of the 
Smithsonian Contributions is entirely occupied 
with one paper, ‘ Coffin’s Winds of the Globe.” 
It is well known that the late Prof. Jas. Coffin, 
whose paper on the “ Winds of the Northern 
Hemisphere” appeared in 1853, had collected, at 
the expense of the Smithsonian Institution, materials 
for the present enquiry, but, unfortunately, he died 
before he could publish it. It has been completed 
by his son, Prof. Selden Coffin, with the assistance 
of Dr. A. Woeikoff, who spent several months at 
Washington in the course of his late tour round the 
world. The last part, from the pen of Dr. 
Woeikoff, called the “ Discussion and Analysis,” 
gives the most complete account of the wind con- 
ditions of the globe that is anywhere to be found. 
It bears date 1876, but has only just reached this 
country. 


French Meteorology—We are very glad to 
welcome the first appearance of a French publica- 
tion of meteorological results approaching in some 
measure to the form adopted elsewhere. A new 
lithographed serial, in 4to, entitled Za Quinzaine 
Météorologique, has been commenced under the 
auspices of the Société Météorologique. It is 
edited by M. Léon Teisserene de Bort, and the 





annual subscription, payable to M. Seyti, is 
12 fr. for this country. The work consists of 
three parts. 1. The actual observations of selected 
stations published partly in a form closely re- 
sembling that proposed by the Permanent Com- 
mittee of the Yunis Congress, and partly in 
greater detail. 2. Curves of self-registering baro- 
meters at several stations, in some cases accom- 
panied by the wind direction, shown by arrows. 
3. The “ Chronique,” including notes on special 
phenomena, &c. We bid a hearty welcome to 
this spirited undertaking, which shows the readi- 
ness of French meteorologists to co-operate with 
their brethren elsewhere. 


The Winter of 1876-7.—M. Albert Lancaster 
of the Brussels Observatory, has published in the 
Bulletins of the Brussels Academy a paper on the 
exceptionally mild and stormy character of last 
winter, in connexion with sun-spots. He holds 
that he has demonstrated in this paper the fol- 
lowing proposition :— 

“For the countries situated in the West of Europe, 
each minimum of spots is followed at an interval, 
which may range from two months to two years, by 
a winter whose temperature is considerably over the 
mean. The contrary is observed on the East of the 
United States.” 

He shows how the compensation of anomalies 
long ago pointed out by Dove, as regards America 
and Europe, has its origin in the fact that the 
same agency which raises the temperature at the 
equator, and thereby imparts greater velocity to 
the Gulf Stream, also melts a large quantity of ice 
in the Arctic regions, and augments the Arctic 
cold current along the seaboard of the New 
England States. The relation which he estab- 
lishes between this melting of ice and prevalence 
of sun-spots is, however, rather far fetched. He 
quotes from Arago the statement that in 1815-14 
a large quantity of ice came away from the Polar 
Seas, and that in 1810-5 (sic) there was a mini- 
mum of sun-spots. 





PHILOLOGY. 


Or all the sacred books of the ancient Oriental 
nations that have been handed down to posterity, 
no other has certainly been more severely injured 
by the lapse of time than the Zendavesta. Indeed, 
the endless blunders, discrepancies, and disjointed 
fragments in which it abounds cannot be ac- 
counted for but by the fact that Zend was already 
a dead and half-forgotten language at the time 
of the Sassanidan dynasty, when the now existing 
collection of the ancient sacred writings was 
brought together, and that the latter had, at the 
same time, to be transcribed into a new alphabet, 
essentially different from the old one. The very 
fact, K. Geldner remarks, in his clever new book, 
Veber die Metrik des jiingeren Avesta, that through- 
out the more recent parts of the Zendavesta the 
predominant prose is intermingled with single 
verses or whole metrical pieces points to the 
utter ignorance of its compilers, who put together 
higgledy-piggledy whatever remains of the ancient 
canon they chanced to meet with. It is true that 
this remark does not apply to the whole of the 
Vendidad, &c., as a great part of the Zend texts 
may have consisted from the first of a mixture of 
prose and versus memoriales similar to that which 
we find in a certain portion of the ancient theo- 
logical literature of the Hindus. But we will 
not dwell on this point here, having to call 
attention to the great importance of the new 
principles laid down by Geldner for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing the metrical parts of the 
Zendavesta from the prose ones. The metre 
which is used in them consists, with rare 
exceptions, of verses composed of eight syllables ; 
three, or four, or five such verses are put together 
to form stanzas, which may be compared respec- 
tively to the Gayatri, Anushtubh, and Pavikli 
stanzas of ancient Sanskrit poetry. There are a 
few pieces—as, eg. Y. ix. and x., the two 
hymns addressed to the god Hasma, of which 





Geldner offers a new translation in an appendix to 
his work—which are written in continuous verse, 
either in one of the three above-named metres, or 
in two of them, or in all the three, alternately. 
But in these pieces, as well as in the shorter 
metrical passages, the metre has been obscured 
and disturbed by the redactors, who brought the 
texts into their present form; and an exposition 
of the main principles underlying these alterations, 
orthographical and otherwise, constitutes the first 
part of Geldner’s book, and the basis upon which 
all his proposed emendations of metrical, or half- 
metrical, passages rest. The passages which 
he tries to correct are very numerous, and 
illustrate fully the eminent usefulness of metrics 
as a means of getting over the numberless cruces 
interpretum which the Zend texts contain. His 
conjectures, though not seldom hazardous, are 
throughout ingenious and suggestive. We will 
refer as specially interesting to the new readings 
proposed in an appendix Zur Textverbesserung. 
In some cases less thorough alterations of the tra- 
ditional readings than those proposed by him 
would have been sufficient to restore the metre ; 
thus, in the first paragraph of the fourth Fargard, 
which Geldner has clearly proved to consist of 
two Anushtubh stanzas, the traditional reading, 
maéthemnahe (t.e. maéthemanahe) gdi (t.e. gaé = 
Sanskrit svayam) may be followed, if only the 
second zthra, a useless repetition of the first éhra, 
is ejected. The third verse in the second 
stanza, Vd. 3, 29, in translating which Geldner 
does right to follow Hiibschmann’s proposals, 
might perhaps be restored by adding the particle 
cha. But then we should have another metre in 
this stanza than in the preceding one, quite 
against Geldner’s theory of the essential unity of 
metre in each particular metrical piece. This 
theory appears to us a vulnerable point in his argu- 
ment, and it has urged him on, in several in- 
stances, to such attempts at ejecting as super- 
fluous single words and whole clauses of the text 
as he is quite unable to justify. In the later 
portions of the sacred literature of India, to which 
the Vendidid and the Yashts bear a close resem- 
blance both in style and contents, nothing is more 
common than the alternate use of Anushtubh and 
Trishtubh ¢lokas, either interspersed with prose 
passages or not. It is by a widely different me- 
thod that Dr. Geiger, a pupil of Prof. Spiegel, 
endeavours to solve some of the riddles of Zend 
Philology, in a treatise on the Pehlevi version of 
the first chapter of the Vendidad. It was well to 
choose this chapter as a specimen of an intended 
translation into German of a greater portion of 
the Pehlevi version, not only because of its inde- 
pendent character, but also because the contents 
of its original are specially important, and be- 
cause its rendering in the Pehlevi version is a 
tolerably fair specimen of that work, considered as a 
means of deciphering the Zendavesta. It is true, 
on the other hand, that the Pehlevi MSS. of this 
particular chapter are bad, and that several of the 
glosses it contains, consisting of disconnected and 
even contradictory remarks, point to the fact that 
they have been repeatedly altered and enlarged by 
successive writers. With the considerable diffi- 
culties thus arising Dr. Geiger has grappled with 
great skill and considerable learning, and his 
translation appears to be as trustworthy as the 
nature of the case will admit of. As to applying 
the results of his investigations to the interpreta- 
tion of the Zend original he shows, upon the 
whole, a laudable reserve. But why does he 
follow the artificial, not to say sentimental, expla- 
nation of section 1 in the Pehlevi translation, 
according to which the Zoroastrian account of the 
creation of the world would have opened with a 
statement that the Creator first of all imbued 
every man with a love of his own country? We 
hope that Dr. Geiger will continue his labours and 
present us with a translation of the whole 
Vendidad, which, whatever may be its intrinsic 
value, is apparently the most important part of 
he Pehleyi version. 
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Tue publishing firm of B. G. Teubner, of Leip- 
zig, has the following philological works in pre- 
paration. G. Keller and A. Holder have in the 
press a new critical edition of the complete works 
of Horace, which will differ from the comprehen- 
sive critical edition formerly published by the 
same authors chiefly by its omission of the ortho- 
graphical discrepancies of the various MSS., and 
by its being enlarged by the various readings of 
several MSS. not used, or little used, for the former 
edition. G. Kilo and H. Hagen will publish, in 
three volumes, a new critical edition of Servius’ 
Commentary on Virgil, and of the Commentary 
on the Bucolica and Georgica ascribed to Junius 
Philargyrius. . Bihrens is preparing, with the 
help of the most ancient MSS., a new edition of 
Tibullus, and T. Vahlen one of the fragments 
of Ennius. F. Holzweissig intends to edit a 
work on Truth and Error inthe Localistic Theory 
of the Cases, which is to contain a new exposition 
of the use of the cases in Greek and Latin, founded 
upon the results of comparative philology. 








FINE ART. 


Renaissance in Italy: the Fine Arts. By 
John Addington Symonds. (London: 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1877.) 


Mr. Symonps has more than travelled over, 
he has lived in, the world of Renaissance 
politics, letters, and fine arts, and he writes 
of one province of the age’s activity as 
easily and with as much knowledge as of 
another. The province with which he deals in 
the present volume will to the general reader 
be the most attractive of all; since the charm 
of Italian art has touched thousands of minds 
that can hardly be brought to interest them- 
selves either in the dramatic chaos of Italian 
politics, or the ardent and fanciful pedantry 
of Italian learning, in this age. None the 
less, the point of view from which Mr. 
Symonds has conceived his subject is the 
true one; in no case, and in the case of this 
age and country least of all, can one aspect 
of life and culture be thoroughly understood 
and studied apart from the rest. 

In this, the third portion of the author’s 
vast undertaking, we find much the same 
excellences and much the same _ short- 
comings as in the preceding portions. 
Whatever charm belongs to the expres- 
sions of a mind both informed and culti- 
vated in a rare degree--whatever virtue 
proceeds from a temper eminently modest 
and sincere as well as eminently enthusiastic 
in study—of that charm and that virtue the 
work of Mr. Symonds is full. Where it 
comes short, I think, is in two things: as to 
form, in clearness of plan ; and as to matter, 
in firmness of grip. To desire greater clear- 
ness of plan is not to desire that the several 
chapters should set forth the history of art, 
the sequence and evolution of schools, in a 
more regular narrative. That is not the 
author’s purpose; his purpose is one of 
critical description and discussion, presup- 
posing some degree of systematic knowledge 
in the reader. He does not, in his own 
words, “ pretend to retrace the history of 
Italian arts, but rather to define their rela- 
tion to the main movement of Renaissance 
culture ;” and again, near the end, he re- 
peats, ‘in the foregoing chapters I have not 
sought to write again the history of art, so 
much as to keep in view the relation between 
Italian art and the leading intellectual im- 
pulses of the Renaissance.” So that the 





book has to be regarded as part of an 
immense essay, so to call it, in the history 
of culture. Clearness of plan in such an 
essay implies the sifted and premeditated 
choice of what exactly to say at any point, 
out of fifty things that may fairly and in- 
telligently be said; the rejection of irrele- 
vances; and the arrangement of what is 
chosen for saying in the best order for 
survey. This sense of premeditation, con- 
trol, and distribution is wanting in Mr. 
Symonds’s work. His writing is encumbered 
with observations which are not observa- 
tions on the matter, but on the mode in 
which, as he goes along, it occurs to him to 
treat the matter. “This digression will 
hardly be thought superfluous when we 
reflect,” &c.; ‘The space devoted to Fra 
Lippo Lippi is justified not only by...” 
&c.; “It is necessary, at the risk of some 
repetition, to keep this point before the 
reader ;” “The time has not yet come to 
speak of Raphael, nor will space suffice for 
detailed observations on his fellow-students.” 
These and a hundred similar comments 
upon his own work belong to a class 
of reflections which will naturally arise 
in the mind of a writer as he composes, 
but have no business to find their way into 
his composition ; a composition of which 
the plan is clear and matured speaks for 
itself, and does not need these comments. 
By strength of grip, again, I mean the 
quality which makes definitions final and 
generalisations luminous —the quality of 
saying a thing so that it will never need 
saying, from the same point of view at any 
rate, again. This is a matter of insight and 
expression together. To the subjects which 
he treats in this volume Mr. Symonds brings 
an insight both intelligent and sympathetic ; 
in expression he is copious and facile ; but 
the exact and final phrase, I think, he does 
not often hit; he is too content with phrases 
that are but approximate, and sometimes 
with words, like “ moment” in the German 
sense and many more, that are hardly Eng- 
lish as he uses them. At the end of the most 
highly-wrought piece of writing in the book, 
an eloquent period on the theme of so many 
eloquent periods, Venice, we find a laxity 
like this—“ Here and here only on the face of 
the whole globe was the unique city wherein 
the pride of life might combine with the 
lustre of the physical universe to create and 
stimulate in the artist a sense of all that was 
most sumptuous in the pageant of the world 
of sense.” In looking for things to quote 
as well said, we find this, of Angelico and the 
remoteness of his pictures from the condi- 
tions of realism—that “the message they 
convey might have been told almost as per- 
fectly upon the lute or viol;” this of An- 
tonio del Pollaiuolo—that by contrast with 
his supposed master Ghiberti he “struck 
out for himself a style distinguished by al- 
most brutal energy and bizarre realism ;” 
this of the reconciliation, or half-reconcilia- 
tion, which the arts of the Renaissance 
effected between the clashing ideals of Pagan- 
ism and Christianity :— 





“ What exquisite and evanescent fragrance was 
educed from these apparently diverse blossoms 
from their interminglement and fusion—how the 
high-wrought sensibilities of the Christian were 
added to the clear and radiant fancies of the Greek, 





and how the frank sensuousness of the Pagan 
gave body and fullness to the floating wraiths of 
an ascetic faith—remains a miracle for those who, 
like our master Lionardo, love to scrutinise the 
secrets of twin natures and double graces.” 


This kind of writing is good enough ; still we 
scarcely feel that the note of finish, of 
felicity, of mastery, is struck. 

If we dwell on these shortcomings, it 
is that from Mr. Symonds’s aptitude for 
these studies and devotion to them we had 
hoped for a masterpiece. Less, however, 
than the strength of a lifetime could hardly 
have yielded such a master-piece on so 
great a theme. And if Mr. Symonds 
has not given us that, what he has given 
us is the most comprehensive and the 
most impartial essay on Italian art which 
has yet been written in our language. A 
preliminary chapter discusses those mingled, 
conflicting, half-reconciled ideals of the age. 
Then, taking the arts separately, in the 
usual order of architecture first, sculpture 
second, and painting third, Mr. Symonds 
begins with the Romanesque revival of the 
twelfth century in Lombardy and Tuscany, 
traverses the period of the imported Gothic 
style, describes—not, I think, with entire 
justice—the manner of the early Renaissance 
builders, Alberti, Brunelleschi, and their 
compeers ; and finally, that of Sansovino 
and Palladio and their generation, the 
laborious grammarians of the classic 
styles. The chapter on sculpture begins, 
as it needs must, with Niccolo Pisano, 
and ends with Gian Bologna; three chapters 
on painting go over all the ground from 
Cimabue to Tintoret ; then follow, to furnish 
examples of signaland divers personal careers 
and characteristics, a chapter on Cellini and 
a chapter on Michelangelo; and a summary 
account of the “ Epigoni,” the followers and 
heirs of the great masters at the various cen- 
tres of their influence, concludes the volume. 
The comprehensiveness of this treatment is 
evident at first sight. Its impartiality comes 
out in the reading. Mr. Symonds either 
does not entertain, or will not indulge, 
special predilections ; he does not single out, 
and exhaust by enthusiastic analysis, the work 
of this or that master who appeals with a 
peculiar force to his sensibilities; nay, he 
takes pains to warn the reader against that 
kind of predilection, and the criticism which 
is its expression. In the case, for example, of 
Sandro Botticelli, he is careful te remind us 
of certain special tendencies of our time, and 
subjective conditions of our minds, whereby 
we are drawn with a peculiar spell towards 
works of this cast. Generally speaking, Mr. 
Symonds shows himself singularly free from 
a tendency from which the most devoted and 
habitual students of these things find it 
hard to escape—the tendency to love and 
value the art of the men who died on the 
threshold of perfection more than that of 
the men who attained perfection, to care 
more for the preparers and precursors than 
for the consummators, more for the fifty years 
before than for the fifty years after 1500, 
more for Perugino than Raphael, more for 
Signorelli than Michelangelo, more for Bel- 
lini than Titian. Mr. Symonds thinks of 


the precursors always as precursors. He re- 
members that in another field of activity, 
the revival of ancient learning, similar trials, 
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searchings, efforts falling short of the ideal, 
were being made at the same time. The 
following observations are characteristic and 
suggestive :— 

“Tt remained for Raphael and his contempo- 
raries to achieve the final synthesis of art in 
master-pieces of consummate beauty. But this 
they could not have done without the aid of in- 
numerable intermediate labourers, whose pro- 
ductions occupy in art the place of Bacon’s media 
axviomata in science. Remembering this, we ought 
not to complain that the purpose of painting at 
this epoch was divided, or that its achievements 
were imperfect. The whole intellectual conditions 
of the country were those of growth, experiment, 
preparation, and acquisition, rather than of full 
accomplishment. What happened in the field of 
painting was happening also in the field of scholar- 
ship; and we have good reason to be thankful 
that, by the very nature of the arts, these tenta- 
tive endeavours have a more enduring charm than 
the dull tomes of contemporary students.” 

In so great a range of criticism as Mr. 
Symonds in this volume takes, there cannot 
but arise many occasions when one is dis- 
posed to question or traverse his judgments. 
His account of the Venus with Cupids and 
the Mars awl Venus, by Botticelli, in the 
National Gallery, seems to me not good; 
again, I should say he misses the mark in 
reference to Piero della Francesca (pp. 
234-5), and especially in reference to that 
master’s frescoes in the Church of St. 
Francis at Arezzo, where he singles out, 
in common with the guide-books, that in- 
verted and foreshortened figure of an angel 
which is really one of the least interesting 
parts of a very noble series. Still more be- 
side the mark is the account of Lippo Lippi, 
ten pages further on. On the other hand, 
nothing can be much more satisfactory than 
the whole treatment of two of the most im- 
portant-names in the history of art and of 
the world, Leonardo and Michelangelo, in- 
cluding the admirable translations from 
Michelangelo’s sonnets given in an appendix. 
Whether, however, we agree, or whether we 
dissent, it is impossible to read the work of 
Mr. Symonds without much pleasure and 
much instruction. Sripney Couviy. 








CHURCH ARCHITECTURE IN PORTUGAL. 


To one who comes from Spain to Portugala great 
falling off is observable in Church architecture as 
in many other respects. The elements of grandeur 
and nobleness are exchanged for those of neatness 
and prettiness. Thus, instead of the rugged granite 
churches of Galicia, churches are seen across the 
frontier in the Portuguese province of Minho e 
Douro, built, indeed, of the same material, but 
dabbled over with plaster and whitewash, with 
the granite showing only in the mouldings, string- 
courses and pilasters, a most unpleasant and un- 
picturesque admixture of colours. Greatly as the 
Spanish churches have suffered at the hands of 
the builders and carpenters of the Renaissance and 
later periods, this is even still more the case in 
Portugal, where the aversion to ancient and origi- 
nal work seems to have amounted to a positive 
mania. In addition to this, the cathedrals of 
Portugal are on a much smaller scale than those 
of Spain, and the rich overladen Renaissance, 
which is tolerable in such a vast pile as the Cathe- 
dral of Santiago de Compostella, becomes simply 
contemptible in the smaller churches of Vianna, 
Braga, or Porto. Though, however, the work of 
the Renaissance and later styles in Portugal is 
overloaded with ornament and contrary to the 
principles of true art, yet of its kind, inferior 
though that kind be, the work is excellent. The 





Portuguese have a peculiar talent for carving 
figures in a life-like manner in wood, and, to a 
certain extent, also in stone. The principal 
church in the town of Vianna, at the mouth of 
the beautiful river Lima, has over the front a 
piece of sculpture of earlier date than is common 
—probably of the earlier part of the sixteenth 
century—which struck me as of unusual merit. 
The subject is the Baptism of Christ. The Saviour 
stands in the water, girt with a cloth around His 
loins, and St. John Baptist—a most admirable 
and life-like figure—pours water on His head 
from a shell. Two chubby, fair-haired angels 
stand by, holding a cloak for use when the cere- 
mony is over. The city of Braga—whose Arch- 
bishop disputes with his brother of Toledo the 
primacy of all the Spains—contains a good deal 
to interest the ecclesiologist, although but very 
little early work has been spared by the destroyers 
of the Renaissance. In the Sé, or Cathedral, the 
ancient round-arched doors at the west and south 
have been spared, and that isall. Inside, the genius 
of the Renaissance has run riot, and has either de- 
stroyed or covered over all the old work. Nowhere 
is the essential Paganism of the Renaissance more 
clearly exhibited than here. Thus the gorgeous, 
gilded organs of the Alto Coro are supported by 
huge hairy satyrs, horned and hoofed, and the 
azulejos which line the approach to the same choir 
represent hunting and other sporting scenes, Juno 
with her peacock, and a lot of languishing Cupids. 
The Alto Coro itself, which is dated a.p. 1622, is 
of extraordinary richness, while the choir proper 
is almost beggarly in its fittings. These Alto 
Coros, which occupy the western galleries of so 
many Spanish and Portuguese churches, are at 
once in bad taste and destructive of decent ritual. 
I saw here the Breviarium Bracharense of Arch- 
bishop Ruderic Demousa Telles, printed at Braga 
in 1724, and a fine black-letter Missale Bracha- 
rense (Lugduni, 1558). By this it appears that, 
like Sarum and Hereford, Braga had its own 
“use.” Ina chapel to the north of the Sé is the 
fine altar-tomb of Archbishop Goncala, a.p. 1348, 
which bears a colossal recumbent effigy of that 
prelate. An inscription added in 1789 is curious. 
In the church of St. John, in a chapel with a 
groined roof, under the tower, is a curious retable, 
or reredos, and a Pieta carved in stone, with the 
coloured figures as large as life. In the church of 
St. Francisco are a series of fine azulejo paintings. 
I much regretted that the continued waterspouts 
of rain prevented me from visiting the pilgrimage 
hill of Bom Jesus, which rises above Braga. In 
its numerous chapels are represented the Ascen- 
sion, Resurrection, &c., and the life-size figures of 
the various groups are said to be of most admirable 
execution. After all, the prominent characteristic 
of Portuguese architecture is the universal and 
profuse employment of azuleju tiles, which in some 
instances gives a very Arabian aspect to the build- 
ings thus decorated. The entire fronts of many 
houses are frequently covered with them, and they 
are used in no less profusion in the interior of the 
churches, and this often with very good effect. In 
the latter case not only tiles with conventional 
patterns are employed, but a number together 
make up a scriptural or historical scene. Where 
not to use them is ludicrously exemplified in 
the Cathedral of Porto. This much maltreated 
church possesses singularly beautiful cloisters 
in the first pointed style. The material is grey 
granite, but the ambulatories have been lined, 
in most painful contrast, with blue-and-white tiles 
illustrating in the funniest manner the Song of 
Solomon. The Bridegroom appears as a handsome 
young shepherd with wallet and crook, while the 
Bride is represented as a stout, languishing lady, 
like one of Lely’s pictures of a Court beauty in the 
time of Dutch William. 


In Galicia, and since in Portugal, I found the 
villages everywhere adorned with small erections 
whose use I found it difficult to conjecture. They 
are small buildings of an oblong form, constructed 
of granite with a sloping stone roof, numerous 


narrow windows at the sides, and a door at one end. 
They stand upon four or more granite pillars, and 
have a cross upon one gable and a pinnacle on the 
other. They resemble small chapels or —_ 
tombs. On enquiry I found that these simple but 
picturesque buildings are used for the storing away 
of maize. GREVILLE J, CHESTER. 








ART SALE, 


Messrs. Curistre, Manson AND Woops sold very 
recently a large miscellaneous assemblage of old 
and modern pictures—the sale occupying two days, 
and being of the Kind that occurs now and again 
throughout the year, when but a few pictures of 
note present themselves among many works 
offered. Thus, at the sale referred to, a work by 
Sir Henry Raeburn—a small portrait group—was 
disposed of for 72/. 9s. (White); and a head of 
Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante, by her favourite 
painter, George Romney, sold for 67/.4s. (Noseda). 
This is one of the loveliest of the unfinished works 
of Romney ever offered for sale: holding its own 
against any, for freedom, vigour and beauty. The 
exquisite head .is probably as Romney would 
eventually have left it: its surroundings are 
but rapidly indicated. By Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, A Dog and Rabbit—announced as the pro- 
perty of the late Hereditary Champion Dymoke 
—sold for 3887. 10s. It was stated to have 
been painted when the popular avimal-painter 
was only sixteen years of age. One pic- 
ture, among several the property of a baronet, 
is the next that justifies chronicle. Attributed 
to Teniers, painted on panel, and measur- 
ing about twenty-four inches by twenty, it 
represented a piece of broken farm-ground or 
common with buildings to right and left, and a 
cottage harmoniously composed in the back- 
ground. There was nothing in the subject, and 
not much in the painting, attractive to the popu- 
lar eye; but the work, though undoubtedly not 
above the second rank of Teniers’ productions, 
had some sterling artistic qualities. It passed for 
the not extravagant sum of 89/. 5s. into the hands 
of Mr. Martin Colnaghi. A portrait of An Astro- 
nomer, by Palamedes, fell to the bid of 29/.; and 
for 48/. 6s. were sold a pair of panels, with classi- 
cal subjects in colours, attributed to De Witte. 
Few other pictures in the second day’s sale rea- 
lised prices of any importance. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


AN evening newspaper has published the an- 
nouncement that Germany has succeeded in buy- 
ing from the D'Aremberg family many of the 
treasures of a gallery which, as some of our 
readers are aware, has for many years been 
only the second—perhaps, indeed, the first—of the 
artistic sights of Brussels. We believe that the 
principal part of the collection was gathered about 
the beginning of this century, though additions 
have been made, The collection includes many 
really capital examples of the Dutch masters: a 
superb William Van der Velde, to wit, and a 
superb Wouvermans; one of the most elaborate 
and famous of the compositions of Jan Steen, 
called by courtesy sacred—the subject the Mar- 
riage-Feast at Cana; a Rembrandt of interest; a 
good Nicholas Maas—a portrait; the head and 
bust of a woman by Jan Van der Meer of Delft, a 
work differing in character from almost all those 
known to be by him; an interior by De Hooghe, 
which, if our memory serves us aright, is one of 
the best of his works now in the Low Countries ; 
and by Paul Potter a composition of the first 
quality. Besides these and a few other notable 
pictures, the gallery contains quite its fair share of 
the second-rate. Its dispersion, though it would 
not cause such commotion in art circles as that of 
the more famous Van Loon at Amsterdam, would 
undoubtedly be viewed with interest and regret. 





WRITERS must live and learn; but one would 
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hardly have expected to find the Builder founding, 
as it did a week or two since, an article of five 
columns or so on one little story which has long 
been known to be untrue. Rembrandt's Mill, the 
mill of his exquisite etching, was once supposed 
to have been his birth-place, and the writer of 
“Rembrandt’s Mill” in the pages of our con- 
temporary seems wholly unaware that it was not. 
Rembrandt was born in Leyden, not outside of 
it, and every modern authority of note agrees in 
that statement. The writer of the article has, 
indeed, a footnote in which he explains—“ It is 
right to say that Mr. Seymour Haden denies that 
Rembrandt was born in the mill;” but one would 
infer from this that the author quoted was the 
first to “ deny” it, and was exceptional in doing so. 
There was, in truth, nothing to “deny.” Vos- 
maer, and, before Vosmaer, Charles Blanc, had 
long since demolished, with the consent of all, the 
idle tradition which has again become the motive 
of a romantic essay. With every known fact 
pointing another way, there is now only a naive 
ignorance in speaking of the mill as “ Rembrandt’s 
first studio.” The mill he etched, he etched when 
he was a man, and there are ten thousand like it 
in Holland. 

THERE is some chance at last, we are delighted 
to hear, of a not unworthy record being made, in 
popular art, of much of what remains of old and 
quaint London in our day. M. Brunet-Debaines, 
a distinctly clever etcher, has been entrusted with 
the first part of the record—a series of six etch- 
ings, depicting the Interior of the Temple Church ; 
Fountain Court, Temple; Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 
St. Paul's, from the river; Corn Barges on the 
Thames; and Temple Bar. From this goodly 
list, with its inclusion of “Corn Barges on the 
Thames,” we infer that it is intended not only to 
pourtray scenes of antiquarian or historical inter- 
est, or of old-world beauty, but to take note of 
such picturesque combinations of line and light as 
may be seen in things which are of our day. In 
this spirit, loving the old but not rejecting the 
new, did Wenceslaus Hollar work two hundred 
years since, and thus his pieces have fow an in- 
terest and value which they could hardly have had 
had his subjects been confined to what was ancient 
in his own time. We wish wel! to M. Brunet- 
Debaines, and to whoever may succeed him in the 
enterprise. If it serves to show us, unexpectedly, 
that London has found a Méryon—a great imagi- 
native artist possessing also a perfect comprehen- 
sion of architectural styles—so much the better; 
but if it only presents us with the faithful yet 
picturesque records that may be made by a worker 
of less extraordinary skill, we shall still be grati- 
fied with the result. Messrs. Seeley, Jackson and 
Ifalliday receive, we understand, subscriptions 
for the proof impressions of the etchings. It will 
be well if one or two subjects can be completed 
and exhibited promptly, as specimens of the 
quality of the work. 

We trust we are wrong in hearing that at 
present there is little substantial reason to hope 
that the National Gallery will not be closed again 
during the whole of October. Unless it be so, 
when that period comes round many Londoners, 
and the thousands of provincial visitors who 
arrive after the harvests, will be debarred, during 
what appears a most unnecessary term, from sight 
of the public treasures. The policy which keeps 
this regulation still in existence would seem that 
of a conservatism of the least creditable kind. It 
has been made, within our recent observation, 
subject of complaint both by London and pro- 
vincial newspapers of eminence, and it has rightly 
been alleged that no similar rule of restriction and 
delay holds good in any other great national col- 
lections. As it is, the public is excluded on 
students’ days, and there are two of these every 
week. We could wish there were no further 

closing to the general visitor, but if there must 
be, let some gloomier time than the precious days 
of October be selected, and let the time be less 
long. 





In common, we take it, with several of our 
contemporaries, we have received a printed fly- 
leaf in which is set forth, with much of cir- 
cumstance, the possession by a gentleman of 
English name in Rome of a portrait of Dante, 
wrought, as it is triumphantly announced, by 
Rafael, when the great poet was “nel mezzo del 
cammin di nostra vita.” The picture “in the 
Florentine manner” is described at length in the 
eloquent fly-leaf in our possession, though whether 
in a spirit wholly benevolent and enthusiastic, or 
with aim not exclusively directed at our instruc- 
tion, there is nothing to enable us to determine. 


THE products of the national manufactories of 
Sévres, Beauvais, and the Gobelins, will be shown 
together, at the Exhibition of 1878, in a large 
hall situated at the extremity of the French 
Gallery, on the side towards the Ecole Militaire. 
The tapestries will be hung along the two longer 
sides of the gallery; the two extremities will be 
occupied by cases containing the most valuable 
objects from the manufactory of Sévres, of which 
the large decorative pieces will be placed on 
dressers and pedestals. The centre will be occu- 
pied by a round case in which will be exhibited 
the diamonds and jewels belonging to the French 
Republic. This case will be lowered at evening 
into a cellar by means of machinery, and will be 
specially guarded. ‘There is great activity at the 
Sévres manufactory in view of this international 
competition. The works are now under the 
artistic superintendance of a skilful sculptor, M. 
Carrier-Belleuse, who has furnished a considerable 
number of models for the bronze and porcelain 
industries, and who has also executed for the 
public monuments of France pediments, groups 
and figures of a pleasing character. Since his 
appointment, he has put a stop to all imitation of 
Oriental wares, and has concentrated the energies 
of all the workmen on what are called “ les pites 
rapportées.” He will, therefore, have a consider- 
able share of responsibility in the good or bad 
success of the works of Sévres. 


M. Datov has recently completed a statuette in 
terra-cotta, a commission, we believe, from M. 
Ionides ; the subject is a young woman sitting 
reading. The thin folds of a loose morning 
wrapper cling lightly about her as, resting in her 
chair, she smiles over her book. The pose is 
charming, full of grace and movement, the sway 
of the body above the hips being indicated with 
special skill and delicacy beneath the lines of the 
dress, and the expression, interested and just a 
trifle pleased and amused, recalls the piquancy and 
character of Watteau. M. Dalou has also in his 
studio a pretty clay-sketch, a Charity, which it is 
hoped may be carried out for the drinking-fountain 
which it is proposed to erect at the Royal Ex- 
change. The figures of this group are very grace- 
fully arranged ; the movements of the two children, 
one at the knee, the other on the lap of the 
mother, carry the eye up to her bowed head, and 
give a rich effect of colour and relief to the centre. 
The head of the principal figure wants at present, 
perhaps, something of that originality and accent 
which characterises the Reader, and which is usual 
with M. Dalou, but it will, like the draperies, 
which are rather too heavy in the sketch, be modi- 
fied in a fucure stage. If the committee for 
carrying out the work are fortunate enough to 
obtain M. Dalow’s Charity we may hope to see, by 
their example, ~ *w era inaugurated in the deco- 
ration, if not in the construction, of our public 
drinking-fountains, 


Mr. Roppis SranworE is engaged in preparing 
designs for the decoration of the chapel of Marl- 
borough College School, The subject of one of 
these—which is now in a forward condition—is 
the Agony in the Garden. Christ is seen in the 
immediate foreground supported by an angel. The 
character and expression of both figures has a rare 
accent of real feeling and reverence without any 
touch of vulgar modern realistic familiarity or 
affectation of spurious and emasculate sentiment. 





The landscape background is purely formal, but 
carefully spaced and arranged, and delicately 
drawn. Mr. Stanhope is also about to take up 
and carry out a highly poetic design, produced by 
him some time back, of the Waters of Oblivion. 
A broad river runs down the centre of the picture, 
hemmed in on either side by steep banks. A 
motley and miserable crowd burdened with all 
the grief and anguish of life throng the brink upon 
the left, casting themselves with desperate hope 
into the floods below. On the opposite side they 
emerge unworn and unsullied, made whole as by 
a new birth, and pass from the River of Love into 
the gardens of the blessed. 


Mr. Waist Ler has just executed a full-length 
portrait of Mrs. Jopling. 


M. Cu. Crément will publish shortly with 
Messrs. Didier a biographical and critical study on 
his friend the late artist Gleyre. 


A PECULIARLY national exhibition was opened 
on June 30 at Ulm, in Swabia, by the King of 
Wiirtemberg, on the occasion of the festival that 
was held in that quaint old town in honour of its 
ancient Minster. This exhibition was strictly con- 
fined to works of the Ulm school, a school which 
has a distinctive existence in the history of German 
art, but with which it is somewhat difficult to 
form any satisfactory acquaintance, from its pro- 
ductions being mostly scattered in different 
churches. The chief masters of the school, 
Friedrich Herlen, Bartholomiius Zeitblom, and 
Martin Schaffner are, it is true, constantly met 
with in German galleries, but there are other 
artists whose works found place at this exhibition 
whose names are scarcely known, but who evi- 
dently contributed to that remarkable artistic 
activity which manifested itself at Ulm about 
the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries. Ulm is one of the towns 
that used to claim the honour of having given 
birth to Martin Schongauer, and, although it 
seems tolerably certain now that this belongs to 
Colmar, yet it would have been hard to exclude 
him from the exhibition. Several paintings as- 
signed to him were lent from the Royal Castle 
at Aschaffenberg and the Stuttgart Gallery. 
The one known work by Jacob Acker—the altar- 
piece of the mortuary chapel at Ristissen in 
Swabia—was likewise present, as were also several 
works by Hans Schiihlein, the oldest master of the 
school. Ofthe works of Zeitblom there was no 
lack, over forty paintings ascribed to him appearing 
in the catalogue. Martin Schaffner was repre- 
sented by his great altar-piece in Ulm Cathedral, 
which has, it appears, been lately restored by Herr 
Hauser of the Munich Gallery, and is said to have 
presented a most successful appearance ; his altar- 

iece of the Adoration of the Kings from the 
Moritz-Kapelle in Niirnberg ; and by an admirable 
portrait of a member of the Besserer family. Al- 
together the exhibition must have been one of 
great interest for those who can take pleasure in 
the restricted, but earnest, productions of early 
German art, and the catalogue prepared by Dr. 
Pressel forms a useful contribution to our know- 
ledge of the subject. 


Bestpes the catalogue above mentioned, Dr. 
Pressel has published an interesting monograph 
on Ulm and its Minster, enriched with several 
etchings and woodcuts, and giving a complete 
history of the ancient building and the artists em- 
ployed at various dates upon it, concerning whom 
several new documents have been discovered. 


A toan exhibition of Frisian antiquities and 
works of art is open at the present time at 
Leeuwarden, and presents many objects of interest 
for students of the mediaeval history of Holland. 


Tue Amsterdam Exhibition is said to be very 
successful. 


THE new museum at Cassel will be ready, it is 
stated, before long, the transference of the pictures 
from the old building having already commenced 
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under the direction of Dr. Julius Bode and Herr 
Smits of the Berlin Museum. It has been found 
on removal that many of the renowned pictures at 
Cassel had suffered more from time and other 
causes than was suspected, and the greatest care 
will be necessary in repairing damage and arrest- 
ing further evil. 


Tue Princess Imperial of Prussia, according to 
the German papers, is at present busy arranging in 
her palace at Berlin the rich collection of works of 
art and curiosity left to her by the late Dr. Robert 
Tormer, of Berlin. She is also constantly adding 
to her collection by purchase, so that her residence 
is likely to become quite a museum of works of 
art. 


A SUGGESTIVE critical essay entitled “The Be- 
ginning of Modern Art at Berlin” is contributed 
by Hermann Riegel to the July part of the Preus- 
sische Jahrbiicher. Herr Riegel perceives two 
directions in modern German art, the Classic and 
the Realistic ; and he takes Carstens as the apostle 
of the one, and Schadow of the other. 


A set of six clever and humorous etchings 
illustrating Don Quixote, by the German artist 
A. Schrédher, have lately been published in 
Berlin. 


WE understand that Gustave Doré, who has 
just returned to Paris after his usual holiday in 
London, is at present devoting his energies tu the 
production of a coiossal vase ornamented with 
150 figures, which he is modelling for the great 
Exhibition of next year. He has lately been 
engaged in illustrating Ariosto. 


Miss Crara Montana, who has returned 
to Venice to spend the winter, has engaged, we 
hear, to make a series of water-colour sketches for 
Mr. Ingram, reproductions of which are to appear 
in the Lllustrated London News. 


Tue Diisseldorf artist Schuch has lately 
finished a highly dramatic picture, entitled Zhe 
Ride for Life, representing a mediaeval knight 
fleeing from his pursuers across an open moor, 
having left the wood in which he had found 
shelter behind him. The pursuers are gaining on 
him, and he has just turned and shot the horse of 
the nearest man. The landscape and the figures 
are said to be equally effective. 


A FINE statue of Adam, by the German sculp- 
tor J. Hildebrand, whose statue of a young 
shepherd won for him great distinction at the 
Vienna Exhibition, has lately been acquired by the 
town museum in Leipzig. 


Ir does not appear, as report had it some weelks 
ago, that the recent discoveries in the island of 
Milo include the missing arms of the famous 
Venus in the Louvre. But, failing this, the 
sculptures discovered are said to be in a very good 
Greek style, though this, of course, is a point on 
which it is not usual to accept too strictly the 
judgment of the fortunate finders. One is a statue 
of Poseidon, more or less entire; another is a 
group of Aphrodite and Eros; while a third is the 
statue of a female figure with extended arms. 
Besides these there are several heads, busts, and 
fragments of statues, The discovery took place on 
the property of a M. Nostarkis, and, according to 
our information, it is not unlikely that more 
sculpture will be found as the operations are ex- 
tended. There must be somewhere in Milo still 
a piece of sculpture of even higher importance 
than the arms of Venus: we mean the torso of 
Asklepios, whose head is now in the British 
Museum—perhaps the finest male head which has 
survived from Greek times. This torso is known 
to have been found at the same time as the head, 
but, being of colossal size and not marketable 
without considerable expense of carriage, it was 
left behind somewhere. If not already broken up to 
make lime, it is to be hoped that it may again see 
the light now that the activity of exploration has 
begun in Milo. 





Tue British Museum has lately obtained a pre- 
sent of a series of terra-cotta reliefs from Capua of 
considerable interest for the subjects represented, 
the archaic style of relief, and the freshness with 
which in some cases the ancient colours have been 
preserved. These terra-cottas appear to have formed 
originally the upright ornaments at the ends of 
those roof tiles which were used to cover the joints 
of a roof, perhaps in this case the roof of a great 
sarcophagus made in imitation of the roof of a 
temple. The design on terra-cottas so placed 
would naturally be prophylactic in character, and 
hence the face of the Gorgon occurs several times. 
In another case there is a figure of Medusa run- 
ning with great speed. Among the other subjects 
which may also be regarded as prophylactic are a 
figure of a winged giant with legs formed of 
snakes, and a figure of the Persian Artemis winged 
and holding a lion at each side by the fore-paws. 
The former of these two terra-cottas retains its 
original colours—bright red, black and white—in 
great freshness. A similar set of terra-cottas from 
Cervetri (Caere) was lately acquired by the Mu- 
seum of Berlin. Besides these reliefs, the present 
to the museum also included a small terra-cotta 
sarcophagus with figure reclining on lid, but of 
comparatively late Etruscan workmanship, and 
inscribed in letters painted red <Aule Althni 
Lautni{al. 


ANTWERP has always been reluctant to give up 
the honour which she formerly held, of having 
been the birthplace of Rubens, to Siegen, in West- 
phalia, and recently on being asked to send dele- 
gates to assist at the Rubens tercentenary, which 
Siegen is about to celebrate as well as Antwerp, 
the Flemish town refused, on the ground of fresh 
discoveries respecting the birthplace of Rubens 
which will again enable Antwerp to lay claim to 
it. These discoveries, it appears, have been made 
by M. Vanden Branden, the assistant archivist of 


the town of Antwerp, who has long been search- 


ing the archives for documents relating to Rubens, 
and who has at last found one signed by Jan 
Brueghel, Hendrick Van Balen, and Pietro-Pauolo, 
presumably Rubens, which it is stated proves in- 
contestably that Rubens was born in that city. 
Siegen’s claims have long been held as undoubted, 
and it will certainly need very strong evidence to 
upset them; but should this be forthcoming it 
will be a great triumph for Antwerp at the ap- 
proaching festival. 


Tue Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst for June opens 
with a critical essay by Dr. Alfred Woltmann on 
the art of Rubens, written, it would seem, in an- 
ticipation of the coming Rubens centenary. Dr. 
Woltmann reckons at least 1,400 paintings as 
having been worked upon by Rubens’ own hand. 
His pupils, of course, aided in their preparation, 
and even artists apart from his school were drawn 
into co-operation, but “ Rubens always remained 
the master, and knew how to keep his fellow- 
workers rigidly to his intention; and then, by 
means of a few days’ personal labour towards the 
completion of the work, he stamped it for ever as 
his own.” The Historical Art Exhibition of the 
Vienna Academy, in its retrospective and pro- 
spective relations, is considered by R. von Eitel- 
berger; and M. Charles Ephrussi’s Etude sur le 
Triptyque @ Albert Diirer, recently noticed in the 
ACADEMY, receives a very severe review from Dr. 
Thausing, who naturally perhaps does not like 
to see a Frenchman entering upon his especial 
domain in art. An etching from a painting by 
Aart de Gelder, extremely like Rembrandt in 
style ; an engraving from a picture by Spangenberg 
representing “ Luther with his Family ;” and a 
small etching by W. Unger of an interesting pic- 
ture by Teniers in which that artist is seen show- 
ing his gallery to the Archduke Leopold Wilhelm, 
form the illustrations of the number. 


AN interesting antiquarian discovery has been 
made at Storeheddinge, a small town lying on the 
open moor, in the eastern part of the island of 
Zealand, in Denmark, A tumulus about nine feet 





below the surface of the ground has been opened, 
and a tomb discovered some sixteen feet in length. 
In this there lay the remains of a clothed woman, 
buried with her face to the east. Among the 
vessels placed around her, the most remarkable 
was a goblet of blue glass, set in a richly-chased 
silver rim, and bearing, in Greek, the word 
“Farewell.” There were also found a large 
vessel of green glass and a red-glass bowl. By 
the head lay an earring, formed by piercing a 
gold coin of the Emperor Probus ; this fact gives 
A.D. 276 as the earliest possible date of the 
tumulus. The neck was encircled by a thick 
gold necklet, and a gold pin, that had evidently 
fastened the robe, lay by the right shoulder. 
Remains of animals and men were discovered 
near, and it has been conjectured that the latter 
are those of slaves killed at their mistress’s 
funeral. This is the first occasion that any an- 
tiquity bearing a Greek inscription has been found 
in Scandinavia, and the discovery has awakened 
immense interest. 








THE STAGE, 


THE season at the Lyceum Theatre was brought 
to a close on Monday last with the benefit of Mr. 
Irving, who once more sustained the character of 
Hamlet before a large audience. Although Mr. 
Irving's claim to stand in the foremost rank of 
English actors has not passed unchallenged, there 
can be no question of his popularity in London, 
and certainly none with regard to the estimation 
in which he is held in those provincial cities of 
the three kingdoms where for some months to 
come he has arranged for a series of appearances 
in his most successful characters. We have it 
now on the authority of Mr. Irving himself 
that, great as the success has been of his 
performances in poetical drama, his recent return 
to melodrama has been even more productive of 
profit to the managerial treasury ; and few who 
have witnessed the performance of The Lyons Mail 
can have failed to be impressed by the imaginative 
power of his alternate impersonations of the 
worthy Lesurques and his villanous “ double.” 
In his address to the audience on Monday, Mr. 
Irving took occasion to refer to some criticisms 
upon his performances which he regards as spite- 
ful and abusive ; but, as these attacks were declared 
by him to be more amusing and exciting than 
painful to his feelings, it may perhaps have 
struck some of his hearers that they could 
hardly deserve so much notice as they received at 
his hands. It seems that there are fastidious 
persons who object to Mr. Irving’s legs; and 
there are people who complain that his articula- 
tion is not always distinct; but these objectors, 
having had their say, have, we are glad to hear, 
allowed the actor this year “a more easy time of 
it.” Whether the critical are entitled, in the 
terms of a celebrated flight of oratory, “ to throw 
Mr. Irvinz's legs in his teeth ” isa question which 
may admit of debate. It has been wisely ob- 
served by Dr. Johnson that it is “in vain to 
judge where we cannot alter;” and if Mr. 
Irving is to be allowed to tread the stage at 
all, we must necessarily take him with the 
legs with which it has pleased Providence to 
endow him. On the other hand, it may be said 
with truth that an actor’s physical characteristics 
form no insignificant part of his qualifications; 
and, if we remember rightly, the charges brought 
against Mr. Irving’s lower limbs have referred less 
to the limbs themselves than to the eccentric use 
which he is alleged to make of them at times 
without warning or apparent excuse. On the 
whole, though uncomplimentary remarks on an 
actor’s person may very easily degenerate into 
spite and abuse, it would be dangerous to allow 
that they are necessarily spiteful or abusive. 
Still less would it be wise to treat complaints of 
indistinct utterance as necessarily beneath serious 
notice. The elocutionary art is very little studied 
by our actors, some of the most distinguished of 
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‘whom are notoriously apt to deliver verse 
with a neglect of true emphasis and of rhythm, 
which in France would scarcely be tolerated in 
the humblest of suburban theatres. From these 
faults Mr. Irving, in spite of his genius, is cer- 
tainly not altogether free ; and it is at least pos- 
sible that some of the critics whose remarks on 
this point are regarded by the actor with such 
cheerful scorn and philosophical indifference were 
moved by a sincere regret that a really great per- 
former should so often exhibit defects which study 
and pains ought to remove. At the close of Mr. 
Irving’s speech it was announced that he in- 
tends next season to appear in another play 
of Shakspere, and also in the English version 
of Casimir Delavigne’s Zouis XI,—of course in 
the part of the King, with which the late Mr. 
Charles Kean, the original representative of the 
character in England, was so long identified. Mr. 
Irving will not return to London till the close of 
the year; but the management are, it appears, 
preparing for an autumn season, the leading 
feature of which is to be the production of a new 
drama based on Mr. Wilkie Collins's novel The 
Dead Secret, in which Mrs, Crowe—better known 
to the public as Miss Bateman—will play a pro- 
minent part. 


Tue long series of French performances at the 
Gaiety Theatre having terminated on Saturday 
last, Mr. Hollingshead’s regular company re- 
appeared on Monday in Mr. Byron’s comedy en- 
titled IVeak Woman, and in the same writer’s 
amusing burlesque The Bohemian Gyurl. Mr. 
Terry, Mr. Royce, and Miss EK. Farren are again 
the leading performers. Miss Farren, who has 
been long absent from the stage, owing to serious 
illness, received from the audience on Monday an 
enthusiastic welcome. 


Mr. Jurrerson’s appearances in farce at the 
Haymarket Theatre are drawing to a close. The 
“comedy-drama” entitled Brass, by Mr. G. F. 
Rowe, which has achieved some reputation in 
the United States, will be brought out at this 
house on the 15th inst. 


Tus evening is fixed for the production of the 
new “ Children’s Pantomime,” entitled Little Red 
Riding Hood, at the Adelphi Theatre. 


The results of the recent annual concours of the 
Paris Conservatoire have confessedly fallen short 
of the average standard of this famous nursery of 
histrionic genius. The decline in tragedy may be 
regarded as merely corresponding to the growing 
preference for comedy on the stage. In modern 
comedy, it is true, it has become customary to intro- 
duce elements of a more serious kind than anything 
recognised by the older writers as coming within 
the province of the comic dramatist, but the grand 
passions must ever belong exclusively to tragedy, 
which is at present somewhat out of fashion. One 
young lady, however, Mdlle. Jullien, not only took 
a prize in this field, but secured a flattering men- 
tion from the judges, a fact the more remarkable 
as she is described as a person of somewhat 
diminutive stature. Among the successful com- 
petitors in comedy was a daughter of the famous 
comedian Brindeau. When such actors as M. 
Bressant are mentioned among the tutors of rising 
dramatic genius we have a sufficient indication of 
the advantages under which one of the most diffi- 
cult of arts is cultivated in France. 


REcENT novelties at the Paris theatres have 
been few and unimportant. M. Varin’s posthu- 
mous folie-vaudeville, La Lune sans Miel, seems to 
haye achieved a certain measure of success at the 
Palais Royal, in spite of the absence from the cast 
of the most distinguished members of the com- 
—- Les Trois Bougeoirs, by MM. Grange and 

ernard, at the Gymnase,and Le Cousin Florestan 
of M. Elzéar, at the same house, are trifles which 
depend for effect rather on the interpreters than on 
any intrinsic merit. 


_ Tue extreme suspicion with which all kinds of 
intellectual exercises are just now regarded by the 


French authorities exhibits itself in more than 
ordinary vigilance on the part of the Censure. M. 
Jules Claretie’s new drama, entitled Le Réyiment 
de Champagne, is stated to have been returned 
with so many official excisions and objections that 
it has been found necessary almost entirely to 
re-write certain portions. A curious feature of the 
case is the fact that the lines which are regarded 
as most dangerous to the interests of established 
authority are certain historical phrases attributed 
to Louis XIV., who, as is justly remarked, has 
not usually been classed among advanced Liberals. 


One of those curiously intermittent controversies 

which apparently are never-ending has arisen in 
Manchester in consequence of an attack upon the 
stage by a Oongregational minister of some 
ability. Dr. Thomson has had many replies in 
the newspapers, and one in a pamphlet by Mr. 
KE. Romaine Callender, who as dramatist and 
actor may well reply to an attack which in 
some respects is marked by very bad taste. 
Mr. Callender thus expounds and defends the 
function of the theatre :— 
“What then is the object of the drama? Its enthu- 
siastic opponents assert that it is to present the 
‘world,’ its ways and doings, ‘in the most seductive 
light, so that the spectators shall be gratified with the 
general effect, and shall go away well pleased with 
the world as it is—that is, with themselves.’ Such a 
description of the drama is a laughable caricature. 
The ideal at which the theatrical art aims has been 
expressed in a noble passage of Shelley's, who declares 
its object to be ‘ teaching the human heart, through its 
sympathies and antipathies, the knowledge of itself, 
in proportion to the possession of which knowledge 
every human being is wise, just, sincere, tolerant, and 
kind.” . . . That it does not deal with dogma is true. 
The student of theology will not find an exposition of 
the varied intricacies of his science in a play-book, but 
then he will be equally unsuccessful if he looks for 
help in a manual of chemistry. That the experiments 
of Dalton are not directed to the same points as the 
reasonings of Paley is not usually held to detract 
from the greatness of either of these famous men. So 
with regard to the stage: its objects, though not the 
same as those of the pulpit, may not on that account 
be vicious. Diversity of function is not necessarily 
opposition. If a ‘song may reach him who a sermon 
flies” it is at least within the bounds of possibility 
that one who would goto sleep in a pew may learn 
from the little world of the stage the nobility of 
patient striving, of strong endurance, of aspiration 
after right and truth.” 








MUSIC. 


An Elementary Treatise on Musical Intervals 
and Temperament; with an Account of an 
Enharmonic Harmonium exhibited in the 
Loan Collection of Scientific Instruments, 
South Kensington, 1876; also of an En- 
harmonic Organ exhibited to the Musical 
Association of London, May, 1875. By 
R. H. M. Bosanquet, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. (London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1876.) 


Wuen Sir William Rowan Hamilton, of 
Dublin, died, he left in print 762 pages of 
what he was pleased to call “‘ Hlements of 
Quaternions.” To most mathematicians the 
title seems a decided misnomer, for a more 
abstruse work is seldom to be met with. It 
is to be feared that most musicians will 
regard Mr. Bosanquet’s “elementary treatise” 
in the same light. He does, indeed, re- 
cognise that musicians as a body—ignorant 
that the key-board of a pianoforte tuned in 
equal temperament, through which alone, 
unhappily, they may be said to think of 
music, is only a table of logarithms in which 
the logarithm of 2 is 12—are also ignorant 
of the use and value of logarithms, and he 





\ therefore devotes an appendix to “ the theory 





of the calculation of intervals,” which will 
no doubt prove still more unintelligible 
than a table of logarithms itself, when 
accompanied with directions for use, to 
every alogarithmist. Mr. Bosanquet him. 
self feels that “the arrangement adopted 
is unsatisfactory from a scientific point 
of view” (Preface, p. vii.). But surely 
when he quoted the Musical Standard’s 
utter miscomprehension of his own relation 
to Equal Temperament (p. viii.), he must 
have had some qualms as to the un- 
satisfactoriness of his arrangement from a 
practical as well as from a scientific point 
of view. Mr. Chappell, in his History of 
Music (1874, pp. 199-201) finds it neces. 
sary to explain the elementary laws of the 
multiplication and division of vulgar frac. 
tions. Mr. Bosanquet himself is a good 
mathematician as well as a good musician, 
It is hard for him to remember how rarely 
such a combination occurs. 

With this caveat, let me at once say that 

Mr. Bosanquet’s work is a most valuable 
addition to the literature, and, more than 
that, to the exposition of intonation. It is 
the work of a thoroughly scientific practical 
man, who knows not only what he does, 
but why he does it. The only fear is that 
he will not convey the same feelings to 
physicists who are not practical musicians, 
or to musicians who are not to some extent 
practical acousticians. This is how such a 
well-known musician as Mr. Hullah speaks 
of the science of acoustics— 
“of which he feared it must be said (though he 
really did not want to say anything offensive), 
that it had no practical bearing on musical art. 
The laws of acoustics might have done something 
for the structure and tuning of instruments, but 
as far as the science of harmony is concerned, we 
should, perhaps, get on better without than with 
its assistance; . . . . [he] confessed to being 
one of those persons who, it might be from defi- 
ciency of ear, was able to put up with a piano- 
forte from a first-rate maker, turned out from the 
hands of a first-rate tuner” (Proceedings of the 
Musical Association, 1874-5, p. 86). 


One of the most generally interesting chap- 
ters of Mr. Bosanquet’s book (pp. 24-32) is 
devoted to a review of the history of the 
mean-tone temperament (distinguished by 
its perfect major Thirds and rather flat- 
tened Fifths), to which, if to anything, 
we owe the foundations of harmony, and 
our system of writing sharps and flats, 
rendered absurd by our present tempera- 
ment. The following passage is too interest- 
ing to be passed over (pp. 28, 29). 

“ Bach's favourite instrument was the clavi- 
chord. He considered it the best instrument forthe 
house, and for study. To appreciate this fully we 
must obtain some idea of the effect of the clavi- 
chord. It is described as very soft and expressive 
in tone: this last quality is said to have been that 
which so endeared the instrument to Bach. It 
was said that it could hardly be heard at any dis- 
tance. It is much to be wished that some such 
instrument existed for purposes of study in the 
present day. The qualities of the clavichord are 
important with reference to Bach’s estimate of the 
equal temperament. 

“ Through the kindness of Mr. Carl Engel the 
writer was permitted to examine and play upon a@ 
clavichord in excellent order, with Mr. Parratt’s 
assistance; it was submitted to as thorough an 
examination as seemed necessary for making out 
its peculiarities. The best tone was produced by 
a light but decided pressure of the finger ; so long 
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as the touch was kept light enough to get a good 
singing tone, the intensity was exceedingly faint ; 
it seems doubtful whether it would be audible 
through the least buzz of conversation. With 
this singing tone the pitch of the notes was fairly 
constant; but the intensity was far too faint to 
hear anything of the quality of the chords; and 
the equal-temperament error certainly could not 
be objected to on this instrument so far. But 
further, when any considerable energy of hand was 
employed, the effect was far from what was ex- 
pected. The raged deteriorated and the pitch 
rose considerably when the pressure passed a 
certain amount. This variation of the pitch arose 
from the stretching of the string directly caused 
by the extra pressure; and its amount was so 
considerable that it was impossible to regard the 
instrument as being really anything definite in the 
way of pitch, when any considerable amount of 
energy was used. A delicate and beautiful ex- 
pression was certainly obtainable from the soft 
tone, but in leading out a subject, or anything 
which called for a noticeable emphasis, the extra 
pressure caused a rise in pitch which might 
amount to a third of a semitone, or more than 
half a semitone if any considerable pressure were 
used. On an instrument of this kind, while the 
wolf of the old unequal temperament would still 
be offensive, the errors and variations of the in- 
strument itself are so great in comparison to the 
errors of the equal temperament that it would 
seem impossible to get any substantial advantage 
by seeking for any better method of tuning. 

“ Now it is occasionally said, ‘Bach preferred 
the equal temperament’; and his authority is 
cited against any attempt to introduce other 
arrangements. But if it be the case that his 
favourite instrument was such as we have described 
it with respect to force and accuracy, it cannot be 
regarded as any representation of our modern in- 
struments. In particular, anyone accustomed to 
the varying pitch of this instrument must have had 
an ear not to be shocked by small deviations, and 
cannot have had the intense feeling for equal- 
temperament intervals which is characteristic of 
musicians brought up at the modern piano.” 

And then in indicating his own admirable 
fingerboard for playing twenty-four notes to 
the Octave on the organ in the mean-tone 
temperament, or, as it is often called, “ the 
old organ tuning,” or “ unequal tempera- 
ment ’’—unequal only because not carried 
far enough by the ordinary twelve notes to 
the Octave—Mr. Bosanquet adds (p. 39) :— 

“The chorale, any massive harmony, not ex- 
cluding counterpoint, tells well [with such an 
arrangement]. It is only necessary to remember 
that we have here the original system, which 
belongs from the very beginning of modern music 
onward to our musical notation, to see that by 
employing it we have the true interpretation of 
our notation ; we have the actual sounds that our 
notation conveyed to Handel, to all before Bach, 
and many after him, only cured of the wolf, 
which was the consequence of their imperfect 
methods. 

“Tt will be unquestionably the case that the 
modern educated musician will pronounce these 
notes out of tune. He will not complain of the 
chords; they are better than equal temperament 
chcrds. On examination it will be found that, 
all the intervals employed being of necessity 
different from equal temperament intervals, the 
ear which is highly educated to consider equal 
temperament intervals right, considers all others 
wrong; a result by no means strange. But people 
with good ears, who have not been highly edu- 
cated as to equal temperament intervals, have no 
objection to those of the mean-tone system. The 
semitone is perhaps the best example. The mean- 
tone semitone is considerably greater than the 
equal temperament semitone; it is about one and 
one-sixth of an equal temperament semitone. 
Ewinent modern musicians haye said that this 





semitone was dreadful to them. It was not dread- 
ful to Handel.” 

Having been present when the trial here 
alluded to was made, I can bear witness to 
the significant signs of ear-torture given by 
the listeners during the performance, which 
of course the player could not see, as his 
back was turned to them. Also, in speak- 
ing to me afterwards, a musician asked if 
that (the mean-tone stop) was “just in- 
tonation;” as it was “so hideous.” The 
observation with which Mr. Bosanquet 
finishes the above paragraph quietly dis- 
poses of all such remarks.* 

The great practical gift which Mr. Bosan- 
quet has made to the world of music (and it 
is a gift, for no patent secures it) is his 
generalised keyboard for all systems of in- 
tonation in which the note arrived at by 
taking eight Fifths down (as F flat from C) is 
identified with the note reached by taking a 
major Third up from the same origin (as E 
from C). The problem was one of great 
difficulty, and has been most happily solved. 
Connected with this is a notation which by 
the usual identifications of equal tempera- 
ment, and the addition of two marks to the 
usual system of writing music for depression 
and elevation directs the finger of the per- 
former mechanically to the right note, by 
adding a few marks to the ordinary musical 
notation. There is no doubt of the con- 
venience and practical character of this 
notation for such systems, which include not 
only Mr. Bosanquet’s own cycle of fifty-three 
equal degrees to the Octave, but the system 
of perfect Fifths, to which he seems much 
inclined (pp. 57 and 58), and Helmholtz’s 
system of Fifths flattened by about one-four- 
hundredth part of an equal semitone so as 
to give perfect major Thirds. Of these the 
perfect Fifth system which makes the major 
Thirds too flat by only the fiftieth part of a 
semitone is the most easily tuned. But Mr. 
Bosanquet commits an unintentional piece 
of injustice when he proceeds to write Gen. 
Perronet Thompson’s forty tones (p. 22) 
and also Mr. Poole’s and Mr. Colin Brown’s 





* Mr. Bosanquet (p. 37) has fallen into the same 
error as Dr. Stone (Sound and Music, 1876, p. 31) in 
attributing to me the invention of an harmonium to 
play in mean-tone intonation by stops. In the pas- 
sage he has quoted (Proc. Mus. Ass., 1874-5, p. 41), 
and also in my translation of Helmholtz (p. 659, 
note), I distinctly state it to have been the invention 
of Mr. T. W. Saunders, a retired harmonium-tuner, 
with whom I had been long acquainted, and who 
made the instrument without any communication 
with me or any expression of opinion on my part 
concerning it, but solely in consequence of my 
paper on “Temperament” (Proc. R. S., June 16, 
1864, vol. xiii, pp. 404-422), in which I had 
shown, by an elaborate comparison with other 
temperaments in which the fourth Fifth up was 
identified with the major Third, that it surpassed 
them in its approach to just intonation, both 
in melody and harmony. Out of fifty-one such 
scbemes, of which the examination is contained in 
Table XV., the mean-tone stands as an equal second, 
not audibly different from the first, while the equal 
temperament stands as thirty-fifth in order. My own 
proposal for a “duplex keyboard” of twenty-seven 
notes, engraved on p. 422 of that paper, was never 
constructed, but proceeded on the principle of acces- 
sory finger-keys, not stops. My subsequent duo- 
denary-board, exhibited by me to the Royal Society 
when reading my paper on “ Duodenes” (Noy. 16, 
1874), and therein described (Proc. R. S., vol. xxiii. 
p. 27), was totally different, being suited to my 
“practically just intonation,” and has been aban- 
doned in favour of Mr. Bosanquet’s. 





(pp. 47 and 48) in this manner. These 
systems proceed by perfect Fifths and per- 
fect Thirds, and do not identify the major 
Third up, with either the fourth Fifth up or 
the eighth Fifth down. Thus Gen. Thomp- 
son, had he been alive, would doubtless have 
exclaimed against the implication that he 
used four different values of C (p. 22). He 
only knew three values of C, and one B 
sharp ; and although he assigned these ap- 
proximatively to the four divisions of the 
cycle of 53 with which Mr. Bosanquet’s nota- 
tion identifies them, he was careful to add 
the real corresponding lengths of the string 
of his monochord, which immediately destroy 
this identification, as the following compari- 
son shows, each of the notes being expressed. 
in equal semitones :— 


Bsharp, doubly grave C, graveC, acute C 
Thompson { * 1589, 795, 12-0 12-215 
11°547, 11°774, 12-0 12°226 
Bosanquet twice de- once Cc once ele- 
pressed C, depressed C, vated C, 


To make these identical is to make a man 
who wrote a treatise On the Principles 
and Practice of Just Intonation, with a 
View to the Abolition of Temperament 
(8th ed., 1865), speak the language of tem- 
perament. He was, indeed, a strong advo- 
cate for the use of the numbers of the 
53 cycle, which he even expressed by a cir- 
cular arrangement (in his Art. 44), as “a 
kind of artificial memory,” but he was care- 
ful to state that they “avowedly are not in 
the exact proportions of the sounds,” and 
could only be used with safety “wp to @ 
certain number of applications ’’—the italics 
are hisown. The case is precisely the same 
for Mr. Colin Brown and Mr. Poole. In 
fact, Mr. Bosanquet’s notation refers exclu- 
sively to cycles of twelve-fifths, and is not 
applicable to just intonation, without omit- 
ting the confusions of sharp and flat, and 
making an alteration of meaning in the 
signs of depression and elevation, as shown 
in my Helmholtz, p. 760.* 

Mr. Bosanquet’s “general theory of the 
division of the Octave ” (pp. 60-68) is very 
ingenious and mathematically very pretty, 
but is of rather doubtful practical utility. 
The only cycles of any value to the player 
are those of 12 and 53. The natural rela- 
tions of musical sounds absolutely refuse a 
cyclic representation, although the cycle of 
30103 is audibly perfect, and useful to the 
calculator—not to the performer. The 
facility of the cycle of 12 (or equal tempera- 
ment) has worked, and is working, a revolu- 
tion in our conceptions of harmony, which 
has to be stemmed rather by absolute accu- 
racy than by approximation. The only 
instruments with (so-called) fixed tones 
(they are unfortunately very difficult to 
“fix”? in the two first) are the piano, the 
organ, and the harmonium. It would not 
be worth while to alter the piano. As tothe 





* Mr. Bosanquet objects to my “notation of duo- 
denes,” that “although theoretically a solution,” it 
“cannot be said to be practical in my [Mr. B.'s} 
opinion” (p. xiii., note). But perhaps 1 may be ex- 
cused for saying that it is the solution of a problem 
which Mr. Bosanquet has not attempted; ‘to find a 
means of making the present musical notation repre- 
sent a system of pertect Fifths and perfect major 
Thirds, by merely adding a letter here and there, 
which also serves to indicate the progression of the 
harmony,” and in this respect I have personally found 
it a great practical convenience, 
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organ, - Bosanquet seems perfectly right 
in his first assertions, when maintaining 
“that the gain in the purity of the chords is 
hardly enough to make it worth while to face the 
enormous cost and demand for space which must 
be inseparable conditions of the application of 
perfect-fifth systems to the organ on any very 
considerable scale. The mean-tone system seems 
more applicable to this purpose, while the perfect- 
fifth systems have special applicability to the har- 
monium, and also, in all probability, have wide 
field before them in connexion with the orchestra ” 
(p. 58). 

The last assertions, however, require fur- 
ther consideration. Certainly, an harmo- 
nium with Mr. Colin Brown’s board—that is, 
with absolutely just Fifths and Thirds— 
though unsuitable for some purposes, is of 
the highest value for scientific illustration 
and for training singers, and its effects when 
compared even with those of Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s great and most valuable instrument, 
so far as they have a common scale, are far 
more satisfactory to the ear in slow and sus- 
tained chords. 

Whatever opinion any musician may ulti- 
mately entertain as to the advisability of 
adopting Mr. Bosanquet’s plans, no one will 
henceforth be justified in pronouncing a 
judgment on the subject until he has studied 
and mastered the ninety-four pages of this 
important little work. 

Aexanper J. ELLis. 





Mr. Frepertc Arcaer has not resigned the 
post of organist at the Alexandra Palace, and the 
report current in musical circles that the appoint- 
ment will very shortly be vacant has no founda- 
tion in fact. 


Mr. Jonn I[vttan has been elected an hono- 
rary member of the Royal Academy of St. 
Cecilia at Rome—the oldest musical institution 
in Europe. 

Tue Leeds Musical Festival will be held from 
September 19 to 22 next inclusive, at the Leeds 
Town Hall. Wer Majesty the Queen is patron; 

arl Fitzwilliam (Lord Lieutenant of the West 
tiding) will again be president, and the list of 
vice-presidents includes many influential names. 
The performances will be conducted by Sir 
Michael Costa, and the engagements are announced 
of Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Edith W ynne, Mrs. 
Osgood, Mdme. Patey, Mdlle. Redeker, Mrs. 
Mudie Bolingbroke, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
William Shakespeare, Mr. Santley, Mr. Cecil 
Tovey, and Signor Foli. The novelties promised 
are a new oratorio entitled “ Joseph,” composed 
by Prof. Macfarren especially for the occasion, and 
Austin’s new cantata, “ Fire King.” In addition 
to some miscellaneous selections, “the old favour- 
ites “ Elijah,” “Solomon,” “ Walpurgis Nacht,” 
Bach’s ‘ Magnificat,” Mozart’s “ Requiem,” and 
Beethoven’s “ Mount of Olives ” will be given. 

Wirn regard to the prize of 10,000 fr. voted 
last year by the Paris Municipal Council, to be 
offered to public competition for the best original 
symphony, it has been recently decided that the 
successful eomposition shall be performed at the 
expense of the Municipality not later than six 
morths from the date of the jury’s award. As such 

erformance will involve a further expenditure at 

east equal to the amount of the prize, the Prefect 
of the Seine will recommend the grant of a second 
sum of 10,000 fr. in the Budget of 1878, 


Tue Revue et Gazette Musicale points out that 
the grand-niece of Cimarosa who lately died at 
the Milan Hospital was not the sole descendant 
of the composer as stated in some Italian papers. 
At least three members of the family still survive: 
two brothers, Aurelio and Ippolito, residing at 





Naples; and Luigi Cimarosa, who has for many 
years lived in Madrid, and, like his great-uncle, 
is a composer. 

A CERTAIN composer of comic songs, M. 
Edmond Lhérillier, has been appointed to elevate 
the tone of Turkish military music. 


Parts of Wagner’s Ring des Nibelungen will 
be given at the Théitre de la Monnaie, Brussels. 


Ricoarp WaGNeER arrived at Weimar on 
July 23, where he and his family are on a visit 
to Dr. Franz Liszt. 

WrenIAwskI, the violinist, has paid a visit to 
Stockholm. 

THE net profits of the concert given at Cassel in 
aid of the fund for a statue to be erected in memory 
of Spohr amounted to 2,900 marks. 


Ir is announced that Gounod’s opera Cing 
Mars will be performed at St. Petersburg in the 
course of the next season, with recitatives recently 
added by the composer. 


Victor Massf& has visited Brussels in order 
to personally superintend the rehearsal of his 
opera Paul and Virginia, which is to be produced 
at the Thédtre de la Monnaie. 


Accounts of the prospects of the next opera 
season in Italy at present appear to be far from 
brilliant. It is ramoured that the Fenice Theatre 
at Venice, the Bellini Theatre at Palermo, and 
perhaps also the Carlo Felice at Genoa, and the 
Pergola at Florence, will remain closed; and that 
a complete company has only with difficulty 
been brought together for the La Scala Theatre. 


At Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s sale of music 
and musical instruments on July 27, a violin by 
Ant. and Hier. Amati was sold for 118/. ; a violin 
by Carlo Bergonzi fetched 95/.; a violin by 
Stainer, 32/.; a violin attributed to Panormo or 
Rugerius, 20/.; a large violin by Landulphus, 
18/.; and a fine violoncello by Andreas Guar- 
nerius, 67 gs. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Ahn (Dr.), First German Course, by J. Gaber, cr 8vo 
(Tegg) 1/6 
A Thing of Beauty, by Mrs. A. Fraser, 3 vols., cr 8vo 
(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Bacon (Lord), Works, Moral and Historical, cr 8vo 
(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Brown as a Berry, cr 8vo ....... ...(Edinburgh Pub. Co.) 5/0 
Brown (R.), Countries of the World, vol. i., 4to 
(Cassell & Co.) 7/6 
Caulfield (E. T.), Peter (A “‘ Stone”) “ This Rock,” “ The 
yg eee (Hamilton & Co.) 7/6 
Clarke (A.), Holy Bible, containing Old and New Testa- 
ment, with Commentary, coniensed, 3 vols., 4to (Tegg) 31/6 
Denison (E.), Letters and other Writings, sq ....(Bentley) 2/6 
Doggett (2. D.), Stories of Village Life, 18mo 
(Dorking: Clark) 2/0 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th ed. part 22, 4to ....(Black) 7/6 
Englishman’s Illustrated Guide Book to United States and 
Canada, 4th ed., 12m0......ccccceee (Longmans & Co.) 10/6 
Grant (G. M.), Ocean to Ocean; Sandford Fleming's Ex- 
pedition through Canada, 1872, new ed., cr Svo 
(S. Low & Co.) 7/6 
Grimley (H. N.), Tremadoc Sermons, 2nd ed., cr 8vo 


(King) 6/0 
Higgins (C. )» Hints on Ophthalmic Out-Patient Practice, 
IN cactip ainiamneeibemias aa newainnsb bane. am (Churchill) 2/6 


Hymnal (© ompanion to the Book of Common Prayer, 
organ edition, large sq ......eeseseeees (S. Low & Co.) 8/6 
Mahan (A.), Out of Darkness into Light, cr 8vo 
(Wesleyan Conf. Office) 3/6 
Miller (W. J.), Offerings to Friendship and Truth, cr 8vo 
(Hamilton & Co.) 2/0 
Milton (Jno.), Paradise Regained, edited by C. S. Jerram, 


__ SERRE aaaerer .-...(Longmans & Co.) 2/6 
Mother Goose's Jingles, 4to .......... (Routledge & Son) 2/0 
Mother Goose's Melodies, 4to.......... (Routledge & Son) 2/0 
Pair of Blue Eyes, a Novel, by Thomas Hardy, cr 8vo 

(King) 6/0 
Natural History of Shakespeare, being Selections of 

Flowers, Fruits, and Animals, arranged by B. Mayow, 

DED ccsavensenumseesebninion: .» (Manchester: Slater) 5/0 
Rockstro (W. 8. ), Abbey Lands, a Tale, 12mo .. (Masters) 5/0 


Sankey (I. D.), Enlarged Songs and Solos, Ola Notation, 
aE (Morgan & Scott) 2/0 
Scepticism in Geology and the Reasons for it, by Verifier, 
DP dhbtecdknsdhcbheuniniehwaninseepwede (J. Murray) 
— s Engineer's and Contractor’ s Book of Prices, 1877-8, 
bade h00b0s0e Rheeheneceseseroereceseseseeee (Spon) 7/6 

naar: (W. J.J.), Cruise of Her pent s Ship Challenger, 
5th ed., 8vo (S. Low & Co.) 18/0 

Thudichum (J. L. oe }, Treatise on ‘the’ Pathology of the 
I, SE MD ioks on vecrawneanetebnens (Churchill) 15/0 

Taylor (A. and J. . "Poetical Works, cr 8va. 

(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Waverley Novels, vol. xvi., Quentin Durward, Library ed., 
Doccecccceccocccsccesceccnnnncssncncccccces CONNORS 


8/6 
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